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Editorial. 


H. FURNESS, D.D., the subject of Dr. Hale’s 
biographical sketch this week, devoted himself 
early in his ministry to the task of making real 

, to this generation the personality of Jesus. He 
believed that Jesus was the type of the perfect 

manhood, and should be presented as the ideal for all men. 
Taking this view, it followed naturally that he should espouse 
the cause of such members of the human race as seemed to 
him to be denied the privileges belonging to their humanity. 
While the American negro was not dear to him as an indi- 
vidual, he represented to Dr. Furness a class which seemed 
to him most evidently oppressed and ill-treated; and he be- 
came a devoted Abolitionist. For this reason we print the 
picture of Charles Sumner, who was not only a Unitarian, 
but a typical champion of the cause that Dr. Furness had 
made his own. Rev. Samuel J. May also appears, because 
he was, the secretary of the Massachusetts Anti-slavery So- 
ciety. He was the one who induced Dr. Channing to take 
sides with the Abolitionists in Boston. It followed naturally 
that his son became the successor of Dr. Furness in Phila- 
delphia. The charming picture of Emerson, Bradford, and 
Furness, friends from early childhood, will attract all our 
readers. It shows Bradford, who was a member of the First 
Church in Boston, afterward a resident of Philadelphia and 
treasurer of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad. It repre- 
sents Emerson at his very best, beaming upon his old friends. 


- Perhaps most beautiful of all is the absolute unconsciousness 


of Dr. Furness. He forgets entirely that he is sitting for a 
picture, and sits, absorbed in the beautiful face of his lifelong 
friend. When these three met, as they did whenever Emer- 
son visited Philadelphia, there was a little heaven on earth. 
The. sketch of the family homestead in Medford is to be 
prized, not only for its own sake, but because it was the 
handiwork of Dr. Furness, who was an artist of no mean 
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We have no doubt that President McKinley spoke truly 
concerning the anguish which the warfare in the Philippines 
caused him. No American citizen with a human heart and 
a tender conscience can fail to suffer intensely as the tidings 
come, day after day, that the Filipinos (our fellow-citizens 
shall we call them?) are resisting the power of the United 
States with fire and sword, and that our army and navy are 
destroying them by wholesale. We do not profess to have 
wisdom to determine what is the duty of the President, the 
Secretaries of War and the Navy, of Gen. Otis and Admiral 
Dewey, and of the Houses of Congress still assembled in 
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Washington. What we do know is that it is a condition of 
things calling for the exercise of all humane sentiments on 
our part. Are the natives misguided and deceived concern- 
ing the intentions of the American government, and fighting 
against their own highest interest? The more is the pity. 
Anger on our part is out of the question. If their people 
think they are fighting for their homes, their honor, and their 
liberty, then, by patience, by kindness, and by the exercise 
of no more force than is necessary to carry out our just and 
honorable intentions, must we disabuse them, comfort them, 
instruct them, teach them, until they learn to trust us. We 
do not yet know what is behind all this tumult of war. It 
may be foreign influence, .it may be personal ambition, it 
may be simply fear of the tremendous forces which so easily 
crushed the navy of Spain, and now seem to be directed 
against the people and the institutions of the Philippines. 
In any case, our authorities must be patient, long-suffering, 
and magnanimous, otherwise we only step into the contest 
from which we have driven Spain, and inherit from her an 
age of warfare, which ill consorts wtih the spirit and tradi- 
tions of the republic. 
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No one can go far in the study of human nature without 
discovering that the belief in a superhuman world of intel- 
ligence has almost the force of an instinct. Accompanying 
this belief is an impulse almost, if not quite, instinctive to 
seek acquaintance with this superhuman or supernatural 
world, and to have dealings with it. From the highest form 
of prayer and spiritual communion down to the grossest 
practices of the wizard and the necromancer, this trust in 
the supernatural is everywhere manifest. It is needless to 
say that, with the majority of human beings, those forms of 
religion are most popular which give their converts concrete 
proofs of supernatural knowledge and power. Every devout 
Methodist knows, and is proud of the fact, that the secret of 
the tremendous success of Methodism since the days of 
Wesley has been due to the fact that Methodist preachers 
have, with profound conviction, been able to assure kneeling 
penitents at the altar that in every case of absolute submis- 
sion to the influence of Jesus Christ the tremendous miracle 
of conversion would be performed by Jesus Christ himself 
for the salvation of that individual soul. In the Catholic 
and some other churches the priest pronounces absolution in 
the name of God. In the Methodist Church each convert is 
assured that he may have the witness of the spirit in his 
own heart. In either case a sublime miracle is claimed to 
be wrought for the regeneration and salvation of the soul. 
All other things are merely incidental aids or hindrances to 
this one central manifestation of the supernatural in human 
life. 

& 

Ir does not follow from what we have said above concern- 
ing the Methodist treatment of the supernatural that any 
other believer in the supernatural world must of necessity 
adopt the Methodist plan. All Unitarians who believe in 
prayer and the possibility of personal communion with God 
are as thorough-going supernaturalists as the Methodists. 
But their belief in God and the divine in human nature 
leads them to lay stress upon the slower methods of educa- 
tion, of growth, and of the natural flowering and fruitage 
which come in successive seasons of patient continuance in 
well-doing. Such a faith, however strong and confident and 
comforting, cannot in the nature of things express itself in 
quick excitements, in the fervors of a revival, in groanings, 
in shouting and the ecstasies of an instantaneous conversion. 
The Unitarian cannot say to any eager band of worshippers : 
“ Believe what I tell you, act as I instruct you, and I will 
bring you at once into direct and conscious relations with 
Jesus Christ himself, and open for you the secrets of the 
supernatural world.” Because the Unitarian cannot speak 
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in that way, he cannot excite the enthusiasm of the myriads 
of human beings who will not be content with anything 
short of a personal endowment with supernatural power. 


ze 


WE are requested to call attention to the series of meet- 
ings to be held in Boston, to excite the interest of our readers 
in other cities, in the hope that similar meetings may be 
organized. The interest in the proposition made by the 
Czar of Russia has moved a number of citizens, lay and 
clerical, to provide for a series of Monday noon addresses 
in Tremont Temple, during the month of March, on “The 
Organization of the World.” The speakers announced are 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Samuel Gompers, Dr. G. C. Lori- 
mer, and Dr. Lyman Abbott. Others have been invited to 
speak; and the women’s clubs throughout New England have 
been addressed, in the hope that each one will devote a meet- 
ing to the subject. We find many who are sceptical both in 
regard to the motives of the Russian government and the 
possibilities of any such arrangement. But, even if nothing 
practical comes of it at present, it.will be a good thing to 
have the subject discussed under the auspices of the most 
autocratic ruler in Europe. 

am 


THE czar’s proposition “for gradual disarmament will be 
“ practical” enough, when rulers and people make ready for 
it. A long step will be taken toward the reign of peace 
when the foremost men of all countries will give to the sub- 
ject what the London Chronicle calls “the Round Table 
treatment.” Among the toiling masses the growth of intelli- 
gence has already gone far to quench the battle passion. 
The democracies that are ready to fight when they believe it 
necessary are yet quite willing that the necessity should 
never arise. That point will be reached when calm consul- 
tation shall provide a reasonable substitute for war as a 
method of settling disputes. The growth of international 
law has already illustrated how pacific methods may follow 
the gradual acceptance of principles by great communities. 
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TuE statistics of religious bodies are somewhat evasive 
and delusive; yet, in a general way, we may accept the 
figures presented by the /udependent as giving an outline of 
organized religion in the United States. It thence appears 
that the membership of all denominations foots up at 27,714,- 
000, of whom 16,102,000 are Protestants, about 8,000,000 
are Roman Catholics, and the remainder may be classed as 
miscellaneous. Baptists, Disciples, Presbyterians, Episcopa- 
lians, and Dutch Reformed claim an annual increase varying 


_ from 3 to 3.5 per cent.; that of the Roman Catholics, 


Lutherans, and Methodists falls below 3 per cent.; the Con- 
gregationalists advance at the rate of 1.7 per cent. The 
Mormons — or Latter Day Saints, as they prefer to be styled 
— lead off with an increase of 12.7 per cent., and seem to 
have made their gain largely by missionary operations among 
the poor whites of the South. The general survey may give 
to anxious Protestants a certain solace, as there’ appears no 
prospect or probability that the Roman Church will ever 
become predominant. 
. at ; 

Rey. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, recently called from Chelsea, 
Mass., to the Broadway Tabernacle in New York, is one of 
the younger Congregationalists, and is a bright, brave, breezy 
preacher, whose sane and cheery voice will be widely heard 
to edification. His “Quiet Talks with Earnest People” 
abounds in passages which clear the dust out of the reader’s 
eyes. Take this: “It is not excessive thought, but defective 
language, which puts people to sleep and empties the pews. 
The plainest congregation can take in the greatest thoughts 
which the brainiest thinkers can clothe in words. The sub- 
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limest conceptions can be expressed in homely sentences.” 
Or this: “ The sneer which condemns a preacher for leaving 
a small church for a large one is both wicked and silly. A 
clergyman, unless providentially hindered, ought to accept 
the leadership of the largest church he is capable of serving.” 
And this: “A sermon is a solemn warning, a bugle-call to 
duty, an earnest stroke against a giant wrong, an exhortation 
to high endeavor, the illumination of majestic truth. Sermons 
are preached, not to be liked, but to be accepted and lived.” 


Catholic “ Americanism.” 


The biography of Father Hecker has excited considerable 
controversy in the Roman Catholic Church. Father Hecker 
at the most active period of his intellectual life went to 
Brook Farm, where he came into cordial relations with 
Hawthorne, Lowell, Emerson, Dana, Bronson Alcott, Mar- 
garet Fuller, and through them with Channing and Parker. 
While association with these people was the source of great 
interest and pleasure, it did not prevent his beginning, soon 
after he left Brook Farm, a course of study preparatory to 
the Catholic priesthood. But his thought was always colored 
by the Transcendentalism which was in the atmosphere of 
that community. After a time he founded the society of 
missionary priests known as the Paulist Fathers. About 
thirty years ago Father Hecker manifested great ability as a 
preacher to non-Catholics. He was able to present to them 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church so softened and modi- 
fied that the obnoxious features disappeared. 

This kind of teaching was only one of the many symptoms 
of a change in the Catholic Church of America, by virtue of 
which it departed from the type peculiar to monarchical 
countries, and became better adapted to republican institu- 
tions. From Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland 
down to humble parish priests there are many men in 
holy orders in the Roman Catholic Church who are heartily 
in sympathy with republican ideas, and believe in the prog- 
ress of the Roman Catholic Church in that direction. That 
which has been known as “ Heckerism” in America is 
named “Americanism” in Europe. It denotes a peculiar 
type of Catholicism originating in America, and known else- 
where as a specimen of Americanism. Bishop Keane, presi- 
dent of the Catholic University of Washington, represented 
this type; and for this reason it is supposed he was removed 
from his office and called to Rome, in order that he might be 
under the eye of Leo XIII. 

The principles of these men have at length affected so 
many Roman Catholics that it has seemed worth the while of 
the infallible Father, in the chair of Saint Peter, at Rome, to 
remind the faithful sons of the Church everywhere that there 
can be no such thing as Americanism in the Catholic Church, 
because it is one, unchangeable, and indivisible. He has 
written an encyclical letter, addressed to Cardinal Gibbons, in 
which firmly, but with great gentleness, he sets forth the doc- 
trine of the infallible Church. He says that many have argued 
that it would be better to omit some of the ancient forms of 
doctrine, which are no longer acceptable in the modern 
world, and so to present the teaching of the Church as to 
commend it to all men. He admits that it may be desirable 
to hold services especially adapted to non-Catholics, who are 
such because of their ignorance, and not because of wilful 
opposition to the Church. But he declares that it is not 
possible to yield even the smallest point of doctrine taught 
by the infallible representative of Jesus Christ, by whom these 
things were committed to the Church as a sacred charge to 
be faithfully kept and infallibly declared. 

The declarations of the pope are logical and consistent, 
but in one respect they are not in accord with the facts. 
While he admits that there are certain endowments which 
belong to the American people which create a type of 
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national character, and does not object to calling that Amer- 
icanism, he affirms that the Church in America cannot be 
different from what it is in the rest of the world. Now, in 
fact, it is different. Excepting a formal and external like- 
ness in doctrine, discipline, and order of worship, the 
Catholic Church in America resembles the Catholic Church 
in Spain scarcely more than the Unitarian Church resembles 
the Presbyterian. Doubtless, by this time, Leo XIII. has 
discovered that Bishop Keane and the Archbishop of Manila 
do represent sections of the Catholic Church between which 
there is a gulf almost as wide and deep as that between some 
forms of Catholicism and some forms of Protestantism. 

When the pope says the Catholic Church of America can- 
not be unlike the Catholic Church in other countries, we are 
reminded of the anecdote of Lola Montez. While riding in 
a railway car, she lighted a cigarette. Whereupon the conduc- 
tor approached her, and politely said, “ Madam, you cannot 
smoke here.” Taking the cigarétte from her mouth, and 
slowly exhaling the smoke, she replied, “ But you see I do.” 
The Catholic Church in America is different from any other 
part of the Church, and is properly called American despite 
the statement of Leo XIII. that, “since God has placed the 
centre and foundation of unity in the chair of blessed Peter, 
she is rightly called the Roman Church; for, where Peter is, 
there is the Church.” And this we say, although Archbishop 
Ireland has written to Rome to say that he accepts heartily 
that which the Holy Father commends, and repudiates that 
which he repudiates. 


Cats and Men. 


The latest movement in Boston society seems to be the 
organization of a new association with the somewhat myste- 
rious name of “ The Animal Rescue League.” When will 
the already voluminous directory of the Boston charities 
cease to need new and frequent supplements? The new 
associates have discovered gross neglect, which the older 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has some- 
how failed to meet. The readers of the Christian Register 
must know that the severity of the Boston summer nearly 
depopulates considerable regions of the city, whose residents 
scatter for months, carrying their civilization and religion to 
hundreds of hamlets and villages throughout New England. 
But they do not always think to carry away their pet cats 
and kittens. These patient and affectionate creatures are 
often left to prolong a miserable life in the deserted streets 
and alleys of the city. Handicapped by their domestic in- 
stincts, they do not know how to make their escape to the 
happy hunting grounds of Belmont, Milton, and Wayland. 
The sufferings of these homesick and forsaken animals is 
only equalled by the pain given at night by their plaintive 
cries to the lonely human sojourners in the town. 

It is now proposed to put an end forever to this evil under 
the sun. Nothing, of course, so radical is entertained as to 
persuade the thoughtless owners of pets to arrange for the 
proper care of their own cats. This might be too great an 
encouragement to individualism. On the contrary, arrange- 
ments are to be made on conservative socialistic lines, with, 
perhaps, the idea that later the municipality will take over 
the plant, the revenue, and the labors of the new society. 
The plan is that collections shall be made of all stray and 
waif cats, for which, if they are found to be too tired of life, 
the gentle gate of an easy death shall be provided. A house 
of refuge may also be opened. It is hoped that, by the mass- 
ing of the forces of feline reform, it will soon come to pass 
that no unhappy cat shall be met by day or heard at night 
in the city of Boston. The reform will doubtless spread to 
other cities. The twentieth century bids fair to inaugurate 
a sort of millennium for this most long-suffering of the great 
downtrodden tiger family. : 
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The interest in the fiew society is phenomenal. Two hun- 
dred people are reported to have met on a very stormy 
winter day for the preliminary meeting. Money and sym- 
pathy are ready to be poured out like water. An admirable 
board of officers stand waiting to serve. A dollar will enroll 
any one as an associate member of the league. Five dollars 
constitutes an active membership. A hundred dollars are 
necessary for life membership. No doubt lawyers are en- 
gaged already in adding codicils to the wills of generous 
Bostonians to make distressed kittens fellow residuary lega- 
tees with Harvard College and the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 

All this quick display of kindliness and humanity (may we 
not say philogaty ?) sets one to serious thinking. We would 
not say one word to depreciate sympathy for suffering ani- 
mals. Sympathy, however it runs, must be ennobling. We 
are not prepared to deny that the purpose of the league is 
lofty. We are not quite sure, however, how lean and dilapi- 
dated a cat ought to be before we offer the beneficent choice 
‘of suicide. We have known extremely thin and dejected, 
and even very sick, men who still thought life to be well 
worth living. Will any one tell us when a cat ceases to find 
a mournful kind of joy.in walking, even hungry, by moon- 
light? It has always seemed to us that we men know too 
little of the mysteries of life and death to venture very often 
to pass upon the question which of the two is to be desired 
for another creature. But we surely shall not quarrel with 
our friends of the new league over these little details. We 
might even be willing, touched by many genial memories of 
“cats that we have known,” to vote a sympathetic contribu- 
tion for their rescue work out of the surplus revenue of the 
Register. 

What stirs us to reflection is the thought of various and 
manifold and pressing human needs against the vast back- 
ground of which this friendly effort in behalf of the neglected 
cats of Boston seems almost like holiday trifling. Only 
lately our devoted friend, Mr. Dillingham, presented the 
cause of millions of our own fellow-citizens, living in squalor 
and disease, burdened like surfs with debt, darkened with 
ignorance, a menace to the republic. The meeting was on a 
- Sunday evening, in the Arlington Street Church. Not two 
hundred people, but hardly one hundred out of all the greater 
Boston, came to hear and to help. 

Right at the doors of the men and women who constitute 
the New League for the rescue of animals are very vile 
slums, where little children are growing up in the midst of 
vice and disease, to be citizens and voters. May we wonder 
a little how much the members of the kindly society are 
ready to contribute of time and money to put an end to slum 
conditions in their own city? 

There is a farm, Kurn Hattin, up in Vermont, where the 
friends of neglected boys are making a home, as yet most 
insufficiently supported, where we may send these boys away 
from the city streets. If it is worth while for one of us to 
give five dollars a year to become a helper of stray cats, 
how much ought one to give to be a helper of boys, waifs 
and strays on the same streets? 

Our plea is for some intelligent sense of proportions and 
values. Are there not men and women who, moved by a 
sudden (we will not say Quixotic) impulse, will give their 
dollar for the cats, who give nothing to help in the civilizing 
and uplifting the degraded masses of their own countrymen? 
Do we not even see Unitarians who will give their five dol- 
lars for an animal rescue home, and will not give any more 
than this when Mr. Eliot asks their help to publish their 
own religion throughout a nation of seventy millions of 
people? 

Let us not be misunderstood. We do not say, Stop giving 
money for the cats. We will turn down no spark of human 
or feline sympathy. Give your dollars for the cats, if you 
like. But, when you have given all you can afford, think 
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what sort of a bond you have thereby taken upon your 
shoulders to meet in proportionate manner and value the 
necessities of suffering men. 

We surmise that the formation of animal rescue societies 
may do great good. They will serve to set a new standard, 
upon which, as from a unit, all values will be scaled up. 
The minister of the future will say to his parishioners: “I 
see that you are a donor for the succor of distressed cats to 
the amount of so many dollars. For what sum now will you 
be pleased to draw your check for the Unitarian Associa- 
tion?” 


Massing in the Cities. 


Dr. Strong, who has been studying the census tables, finds 


that between 1880 and 1890 our American cities increased, 


their aggregate population 61 per cent., while the rural 
regions increased but 14 per cent., and more than 10,000 
townships showed an actual loss. For instance, while Chi- 
cago was doubling, 792 townships of Illinois were thinning 
out. 

Serious problems are created by this “redraft” toward 
the cities. The country districts not only fall behind in 
numbers, they are likely to lose their more intelligent and 
enterprising people. Every great town is a centre of wealth, 
activity, and opportunity. Even those who fail to secure a 
slice of the huge loaf may yet pick up a share of the crumbs. 
Besides, the city offers to the poorest many charms, spec- 
tacles, and diversions found nowhere else; and, on those 
who had remained dull and blind in the presence of nature, 
these operate like a magnet. 

But there is a limit to the number of people whom any 
city can carry with comfort and advantage. When the pop- 
ulation outgrows every legitimate demand of industry, trade, 
and professional service, the surplus must either suffer, 
become parasites, or live by fraud and plunder. Thus it 
becomes for the interest of many to engage in some injurious 
form of business, to cater or pander to expensive and ruin- 
ous vices, to secure legal permission and protection for prof- 
itable rogueries and immoralities,—in some way, to levy a tax 
for services not rendered. Life is made hard for honest 
people, because they must all the time be on the strain to 


save society from conspiracies and festering corruptions. 


They must stand guard against combinations which are 
willing to gain power and pelf by concessions to mischiev- 
ous elements and public evils. 

The burning question, “ How to provide for the unem- 
ployed?” would hardly be raised, were not thousands, both of 
the unskilled and the trained, elbowing and hustling each 


other in a labor market which is overcrowded. These swell. 


the ranks of the discontented, and nourish a grievance against 
society, as if somebody were bound either to support them in 
idleness or hire them to do work which is not needed. 

Another difficulty of life in cities is making itself widely 
felt. Millions of boys and girls grow up with almost no 
chance to acquire habits of industry, except through applica- 
tion to the exercises of the school-room. Of such advan- 
tages country children may have too little, and they miss the 
liveliness of city streets and the magic peep-shows of shop 
windows. But they know there is a sky; they mark the 
stately steps of the seasons and the processes of seed-time, 
growth, and harvest, they make the acquaintance of “ bird and 
bush and flowing water, rock and hill and blossom.” And, 
as they became more or less familiar with homely tasks of 
domestic helpfulness, their muscles are educated to obey 
their minds. As Prof. J. M. Tyler has just remarked, “ The 
children of the city can’t get a very good education, because 
they have no wood-pile.” The movement for manual ‘train- 
ing has begun none too soon, and it advances none -too 
fast. 
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THE Senate again put itself on record as favoring the gen- 
eral policy of the administration, when it passed on Monday 
the bill providing for the increase of the regular army to 
meet the demands of the policy of territorial expansion. 
The measure, as it was passed by the Senate, provides for 
the establishment of an armed force of 100,000 men. At 
the last moment before the passage of the bill, Senator Gor- 
man secured the adoption of an amendment which provides 
that the increase of the armed strength of the United States 
shall not be of a permanent character, and that after July 1, 
1go1, the army shall be reduced to its amte-bel/lum propor- 
tions. The voting upon the bill was preceded by a number 


of eloquent protests against the policy that the government’ 


is pursuing with respect to the people of the Philippines ; but 
the speeches of Senators Vest, Hoar, and others, did not 
affect senatorial opinion perceptibly, and the greater army of 
the United States was sanctioned by a vote of 55 yeas to 13 
nays. The disposal of the army bill, it is presumed, will 
obviate the necessity for an extra session of Congress, which 
last week appeared to be a probability. 


od 


THE conquest of the Philippine Islands by the land and 
naval forces of the United States is continuing without per- 
ceptible interruption. The attempt of the Filipino rebels to 
Carry out an alarming programme of arson and rapine by 
setting fire to the city of Manila last week was frustrated by 
the vigilance of Gen. Otis and the soldiers under his com- 
mand. On Wednesday, the 22d inst., Gen. Otis was for- 
mally notified by a delegation from the Island of Negros, 
near Iloilo, that the inhabitants of the island had hoisted the 
American flag over their territory, and were anxious to ten- 
der their allegiance to the Americans. On the same day 
Commander Cornwell of the gunboat Petrel received the 
surrender of the island of Cebu; and a company of marines 
took formal possession of the island, the rebels retiring to 
the hills at the approach of the American force. Admiral 
Dewey’s demand for the immediate despatch of the battle- 
ship Oregon to Manila, “for political reasons,” is one of the 
features of this extraordinary campaign that yet remains to 
be explained. 

ae 


THERE appears to be a well-defined feeling among the 
membership of the National: Congress that some disciplinary 
steps should be taken against those Southern States that 
have passed or are about to pass legislation limiting the 
negro vote to a degree that amounts, in certain instances, 
to absolute disfranchisement. It is pointed out that the re- 
strictions that have been placed upon the negro’s right of 
suffrage in South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana, are 
a distinct violation of the fifteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which provides that the right of 
citizens to vote shall not be abridged by any State on ac- 
count of race or color. It is pointed out, further, that the 
Constitution offers a remedy for the violation of the fifteenth 
amendment by the provisions of the fourteenth amendment, 
which stipulates that in any State that restricts the right 
of suffrage in the manner indicated “the basis of represen- 
tation ...shall be reduced in the proportion which such 
male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State.” An attempt will 
probably be made to enforce this provision of the Consti- 
tution. 

CJ 


THERE is a growing impression that Gen. Alger, against 
whose conduct of the affairs of the war department criticism 
of exceptional persistency and bitterness has been directed, 
is about to resign his office as Secretary of War, The find- 
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ings of the commission that examined into the equipment 
and direction of the troops during the war, and declared 
Gen. Alger innocent of the charges that were laid at his 
door, do not appear to have mollified, to any perceptible 
degree, the unmistakable public hostility to that official. On 
the contrary, the critics of Gen. Alger have been confirmed 
in their opinion that the inquiry commission was, in reality, 
a body of apologists, who performed their duty faithfully by 
finding the official acts of their chief virtually above criticism 
or unfavorable comment. In spite of reiterated assurances 
from Washington to the effect that Gen. Alger has the un- 
qualified support of the President and the latter’s official 
advisers, the expectation that the present head of the war 
department will shortly sever his connection with that de- 
partment is gaining ground. 


& 


Tue bitter attack which Mr. Johnson, a Republican Con- 
gressman from Indiana, made upon the President and his 
policy with respect to the Philippines, on the floor of the 
national House of Representatives Friday, was one of the 
most sensational developments in a session which has been 
by no means lacking in acrimony and the use of denuncia- 
tory English. Mr. Johnson likened the President to that 
character in the works of Charles Dickens whose name has 
become the synonym for hypocrisy. He questioned the 
President’s sincerity of purpose in the entire policy of the 
government since the Cuban question became a burning 
issue in American politics, and taxed him with political and 
personal dishonesty of the blackest sort. The occurrence 
was beyond any recent precedent, and recalled that personal 
animosity. amounting on certain historic occasions to vio- 
lence, that characterized the proceedings of Congress during 
those last days of bitterness and hate that preceded the fir- 
ing on Fort Sumter. It is safe to say that in any other 
country, with the exception of England, such an attack on 
the chief magistrate would have been followed by a resort to 
fisticuffs and the most convenient of the rest of the category 
of offensive and defensive weapons. But Congress received 
Mr. Johnson’s impassioned utterances with comparative 
calmness. 

wt 


FRANCE has decided to lay a heavy and relentless hand 
upon the enemies of the republic. The government has 
served notice upon anti-Semites, monarchists, and imperialists 
that they must cease — and that at once —their attempts to 
subvert the existing political order of things. An attempt to 
bring about a general riot in Paris last Thursday was frus- 
trated by the summary arrest of the ringleaders, among the 
number being Derouléde, Millevoye, Marcel-Habert, the 
Comte de Choiseul, Talleyrand, and a host of other anti- 
Semites, radicals, and royalists. On. Sunday the premier 
supplemented this strong-handed measure by ordering the 
police to search the houses of the monarchist chiefs. When 
the commissaires had carried out their orders, they found 
themselves in possession of a large number of documents 
incriminating the leaders of the “unreconciled,” who are 
now placed upon their peril to keep the peace. There is no 
doubt that the monarchists had planned some sort of a coup 
@état during the momentary confusion that came upon the 
government after the unexpected death of President Faure. 
The vigor of Premier Dupuy has made it impossible, how- 
ever, for any anti-republican schemes to be carried out in 
France at present. - 

me 


A NATIONAL tragedy was conveyed to the world in the 
cable message that came from the capital of Finland Friday, 
announcing that the Russian government had declared the 
autonomy of the grand duchy at an end. Hereafter Rus- 
sian is to be the official language of Finland, Russian, pro- 
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fessors are to take the places of the Swedes at the Universi- 
ties of Riga and Helsingfors, and Finland is to be just as 
much a homogeneous part of the Slav empire as Moscow is. 
This means that a vigorous persecution has been instituted 
against the Finnish nationality. When Russia undertakes to 
Russianize a people, she has but one traditional system for 
accomplishing that result,— a system that comprises the use 
of such pleasant instruments as the knout, the Kossack 
sabre, and the chain that binds the exile on his long march 
to the wildernesses of Siberia. The Finns have made a des- 
perate struggle against the terrible strength of the Northern 
conqueror. The process of Russianization was commenced 
some twoscore years ago; and it has been pursued with mild 
energy by the Russian government, which now boldly and 
openly declares its will that Finnish nationality shall cease to 
be. And that will is resistless. 


st 


Tue Czar of Russia is about to introduce the most radi- 
cal change in communal government that has taken place in 
the empire since Alexander, the liberator, uttered the historic 
decree that abolished serfdom. It has been discovered that the 
mir —a communal system which resembles closely the patri- 
archal order of republican Rome — is a menace to the central 
government because the communal officials have been affected 
by the leaven of Nihilism. In a country which recognizes 

‘the will of the ruler as the supreme law of the land, even an 

institution that is completely identified with the life of the 
nation since history began, as is the case with the mur 
system, has to give way before an imperial wkase. ‘The bu- 
reaucrats at St. Petersburg realize that in the loyalty of the 
peasantry lies the best guarantee for the continuance of the 
existing political order. It has been discovered that of late 
Nihilistic doctrines have begun to percolate into the slow- 
working brains of the masses. The mr has been identified 
as the channel through which the disaffection has penetrated 
into the large and mute popular mass: hence the mzr must 
go before it can alienate further the blind devotion of the 
patient millions upon whom the majesty and the power of 
the czar weigh crushingly, as the sphinx weighs upon the 
sands of the desert,— silent, stern, immutable ! 


at 


THE withdrawal of King Oscar of Sweden and Norway 
from the exercise of the royal authority is defined very care- 
fully by the Swedish diplomats as being due entirely to’ the 
temporary indisposition of the ruler and his need of complete 
rest from the cares of state. A more reasonable explana- 
tion of the appointment of Crown Prince Gustave as regent 
comes from unofficial sources. The claim is made — and it 
has every appearance of being valid —that the opposition 
of Norway to the continuance of the dual federation has 
become so strong as to convince the Swedish ministers of 
the inability of the aged and broken-down king to deal with 
the exigencies of the situation. King Oscar is conspicu- 
ously a man of peace. It is charged that, thanks to his 
conciliatory policy, the Norwegians have been enabled to 
intrench themselves behind a steadily growing bulwark of 
legal enactments and parliamentary decrees, until they are 
almost beyond the reach of the arm of federal government. 
Now the Swedish statesmen have discovered that a more im- 
perious will and a more aggressive purpose are needed to 
recall the Norwegian Parliament to its allegiance to the 
power of Sweden: hence the withdrawal of King Oscar and 
the assumption of the reins of government by the crown 
prince. It may or may not be true that the leave of absence 
which King Oscar has taken is in reality an abdication, and 
that henceforth Prince Gustave is to be the real ruler of 
the dual country which is rapidly disintegrating into two 
separate provinces. 
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Brevities. 


The “Sign of the Cross” has been put upon the stage 
in Calcutta; and Zhe New Dispensation, the organ of the 
Brahmo-Somaj, closes an account of it with the request that 
it may be repeated. 


If the rule of Spain in her colonies was as degrading as 
it has commonly been reported to be, we ought to find the 
proofs of it in the physical and moral degradation of those 
who were born and bred under its dark shadow and make 
allowance for it. 


It is pleasant to know that potters are learning how to 
produce the glaze which their customers desire without the 
use of lead. ‘The secretary of Brownfield Pottery in England 
writes to say that there has not been a case of lead-poisoning 
in the works for thirty years. ; 


It is announced that, if the government practically con- 
sents to the disfranchisement of illiterate negroes, it will also 
insist’ upon that provision of the Constitution by virtue of 
which representation in Congress must be made proportion- 
ate to the number of voters in any State. 


A self-educated negro in the South said many~years ago 
that, if Socrates, Plutarch, and Abraham Lincoln could be 
together, there would be more fun than there ever was in this 
world at one time before. Something like that might be said 


of the meetings of Emerson, Bradford, and Furness. 


The Free Church Catechism, which has been issued by the 
non-conformist evangelical churches of England, is the sub- 
ject of praise and adverse criticism. It seems to be a 
compromise document. The new heresies accepted by most 
of the authors are not hinted at, and nothing is omitted 
which leaves an open door toward Unitarianism. 


Some virulent opposition has been excited against the 
confirmation of Mr. Barrows because he is a Unitarian. We 
are happy to report that, so far as we know, this opposition 
does not find expression in any of our orthodox exchanges. 
While some of them mention his Unitarianism and editor- 
ship of the Christian Register, not one of them suggests 
antagonism to the appointment for sectarian reasons. 


What a pity that Sampson, Schley, Hobson, and the rest, 
could not have been left alone in their glory at the close of 
the war! Much handling and familiarity breed contempt. 
Already much of the fine polish of their reputation has been 
tarnished. Hobson has become the subject of popular jokes 
and caricatures. When the popular imagination has con- 
structed an ideal character, why not let weJl enough alone? 


We have received an advance copy of the circular of the 
Harvard Summer School of Theology. It will be held next 
July in Cambridge, Mass., from the 5th to the 2oth inclusive. 
There will be three lectures each day on Theology, the Old 
Testament, and Church History. In the evening will be 
lectures on miscellaneous topics. We shall call attention 
hereafter to the lecturers and the lectures. They include 
some of the men of first authority in their respective depart- 
ments. Letters of inquiry may be addressed to Rev. Robert 
S. Morison, Divinity Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


Our church in Plymouth, Mass., has been made very 
happy by the successful result of the appeal for money to 
finish the building and for the furnishing of their church. 
Since the appeal was made in the Christian Register of 
December 22, a lively correspondence has been carried on 
with individuals in various parts of the country. Through 
Secretary Long the announcement is now made that a friend, 


‘who wishes for the present to be unknown, will add enough 


to the contributions to finish the church, and furnish it in 
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a satisfactory manner. With its new and ample equipment, 
we believe this ancient church will be faithful to the tradi- 
tions of civil and religious liberty which it has inherited from 
the Pilgrims who founded it. 


Letters to the Editor. 
A Bond of Union. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Do you not think that the extremely simple “ Bond of 
Union” of this Rochester Congregational church deserves 
to be published in the Regzster as an encouraging sign of the 
times? 

The objects of this church are : — 

To promote that reasonable-religion which Jesus taught 
and lived. | 

To secure increasing recognition of the Brotherhood of 
Man and the Fatherhood of God. 

To discover truth and dispel ignorance and superstition, 
and to bring about improved social conditions. 

To the furtherance of these objects, in a spirit of mutual 
friendship, we pledge our earnest efforts, and promise to de- 
vote to them, according to our ability, our time, money, and 
talents. = D. 


Mohammedan Thought. : 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


It is very evident to one who, like myself, has held com- 
munion with a liberal Mohammedan mind that Ahmed 
Midhat was uttering the truth, from his own vantage-ground 
of broad observation, when he said to Mr. Sidney Whitman : 
“The secular calumny which the Christian, world launches 
at us, in attributing to us a hatred for everything that is not 
Mohammedan, and more particularly for Christianity and 
Christians, as such, But, if you believe in my honesty, 
accept my assurance, tendered on my oath as a devout 
Mohammedan, on my honor as a gentleman, that such 
hatred has never existed among us.” 

There are great and numerous differences of opinion ex- 
isting among the many Mohammedan sects. There are 
those corresponding to the Christian bigots, those corre- 
sponding to the Christian liberals. To the liberals Ahmed 
Midhat belongs; and to the liberals also belongs the young 
Moorish scholar, Abt El Hakim, son of a scholar of Tunis. 

It was my privilege to live for more than four weeks in the 
same hotel in Tangier where M. Abt El Hakim was stop- 
ping. During the early part of my stay I asked him, “ Is 
there a life of Mahomet written in English by a Moham- 
medan?” In reply, he brought to me “La Civilisation des 
Arabes,” par Gustave Le Bon, marking some especial parts 
for my perusal. Thus our acquaintance opened. In ex- 
changing opinions, I found him ready to open his rich 
mind to one who could appreciate the humanitarian and 
spiritual beliefs of his religion. 

At the time he was translating the Koran into French, as 
there did not exist a good French translation. 

On one occasion he said: “ The students of the Koran are 
finding scientific truths for their interpretations. My teacher 


_ said to me, ‘I have found some truths, others have discov- 


ered truths, and you will find still others.’ ” 

The young scholar firmly believed the rules for life in the 
past were not wise rules for to-day and the rules for to-day 
would not be the best guides for the future. It was a deep 
regret of his that the different religionists drew themselves 


from a centre of understanding, in place of coming toward a 


centre, to discuss beliefs which they held in common, to unite 
themselves by a feeling of brotherhood. “We believe in 
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Jesus as representing goodness; but we do not believe in 
the crucifixion, because goodness cannot be crucified,” said 
he one day. 

We have only to follow Le Bon’s work referred to, if we 
wish to note how generously the Musselmans treated those 
they had conquered. They have not made proselytes and 
have allowed freedom of worship. Their persecutions of the 
Jews have been exceeded by Christians, persecuting Chris- 
tians as well as the Jews. 

Even in our era there have been some horrible crimes per- 
petrated by Christians who have not followed the teachings 
of Christ. The gentle teachings of Mahomet and his im- 
mediate followers have sometimes been ignored by those who 
term themselves ‘the Followers of the Faithful.” “Do not 
divide yourself into sects,” is Koran teaching. 

A liberal Christian can say with as much fervor as can 
any Mohammedan: “God is the only God.... There is no 
other God than he, the powerful, the wise.” 

IsaBEL LouIsE JOHNSON. 


Jefferson and Marshall. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In reply to your question in “ Brevities ” (issue of January 
26) concerning Mr. Justice Marshall and the Prayer Book, 
I submit the following, the facts about the chief justice being 
rather hastily gathered from several “lives” of him in the 
library of the B. Y. M. C. Union. 

Marshall was born and brought up in the Church, and 
attended its services regularly all his life, both in Washing- 
ton and at his home in Richmond, Va. He was a Unitarian 
in belief only in the fact that he did not fully believe in the 
Holy Trinity and the divinity of Christ. But before his 
death he became a firm believer in this, the fundamental 
doctrine of the Church, and intended to apply for member- 
ship and communion in the Episcopal Church. Death over- 
took him before he carried his resolution into effect. (The 
above fact is contained in a letter written by his daughter, 
herself a devout Churchwoman, after his death.) Bishop 
Moore of Virginia was the officiating clergyman at his 
funeral, which was conducted with all the ceremonies of the 
Episcopal ritual. 

Jefferson, it is true, was not a Churchman, nor a man 


, whom the Church would care to claim as one, I think, al- 


though he was born in the Church, his parents being Episco- 
palians. He was much more an atheist, it seems to me, 
than a Unitarian. At any rate, he was a very “advanced ” 
Unitarian. Therefore, I must plead guilty to being in the 
wrong when I called him a Churchman in my first letter. 

Now, as to the prayers and services in the Prayer Book, 
they have, most of them, been in use in the historic Catholic 
Church almost from its foundation by our Lord. Therefore, 
when the English Church was reformed and purified in the 
sixteenth century, its ritual was simply changed from Latin 
into English (and the objectionable parts left out, of course). 
I suppose that your squib was intended to imply that the 
Church copied its prayers and services from what Protestants 
call the “ Catholic” Church; but, as the Church of England 
and her daughter, the “ Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States,” are members of the one, holy, universal, 
apostolic Catholic Church of Christ, they have every right 
to use the liturgy and ritual which the Catholic Church has 
used since time immemorable. 

Of such services and prayers in the Prayer Book to which 
the above is inapplicable, some were composed and author- 
ized at the time of the Reformation (being largely the work of 
Archbishop Cranmer) ; and’ the ones which are purely Amer- 
ican have been authorized from time to time by the General 
Conventions of the Church (the bishops and representatives 
of the other clergy and laymen). Jos Gan J 
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Common Things, 


Give me, dear Lord, thy magic common things, 
Which all can see, which all may share. 

Sunlight and dewdrops, grass and stars and sea, 
Nothing unique or new, and nothing rare; 

Just daisies, knapweed, wind among the thorns; 
Some clouds to cross the blue old sky above, 

Rain, winter fires, a useful hand, a heart, 
The common glory of a woman’s love. 

Then, when my feet no longer tread old paths 
(Keep them from fouling sweet things anywhere), 

Write one old epitaph in grace-lit words : 
“ Such things look fairer that he sojourned here.” 

— The Spectator. 


Results of Peace in the Light of War.* 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


I hear men speak to-day of the glorious results of war 
when they mean results of peace recalled to us suddenly. 
A war of a few weeks cannot make or mar a nation. Its 
glare but shows old facts in new light. 

The splendid courage of our volunteers, the magnificent 
effectiveness of our trained naval officers, the solidarity of 
our country, our national and international consciousness, 
‘our oneness with England,— war did not create any of this. 
These have been waxing and strengthening longer than any 
of us have lived. They are the splendid heritage of years of 
peace. ‘They rise to our consciousness only because danger 
has forced us to take account of stock. We are forced to 
realize the work a century of freedom has done for the Ameri- 
can people, and for the people of England, too. It is in 
peace, and not in war, that freedom “slowly broadens down 
from precedent to precedent.” 

Let us look at these matters in a little detail. 

The power of training we recognize everywhere except in 
our public service. Outside of politics, war and diplomacy, 
which are still in political shackles, when we want a thing 
well done, we send the men who ‘know how to do it. _The 
value of skill is the lesson of our navy. It is the lesson of 
our army, but the story is reversed. It was in 1863 that the 
nation cried out to Abraham Lincoln, “Give us a man!” 


“ Give us a man of God’s own mould, 
Fit to marshal his fellow-men; 
One whose fame is not bought and sold 
By the stroke of a politician’s pen.” 


Again, as in 1863, and for the same reason, we have 
asked,— 


“Ts there never a one in all the land, 
One on whose strength the cause may lean? 
Are all the common ones so grand, 
And all the titled ones so mean?” 


When titles and training go together, we have never this 
question to ask. Never again shall the war horse of politics, 
with his tinsel staff, lead to death and disease the volunteers 
of the republic. 

Again we say the war has at last united the North and the 
South. So at least it appears. When Fitzhugh Lee is 
called a Yankee,— and all the haughty Lees seem proud of 
the word,— we may be sure that the old lines of division 
exist no longer. North and South, East and West, whatever 
our blood, birth, or rank, we Yankees stand shoulder to 
shoulder in 1898. But our nation was sound already, else a 
few weeks could not have welded it together. — 

It is twenty-eight years ago almost to-day that a rebel 
soldier who says,— 

“T am a Southerner. 
I loved the South, and dared for her 


To fight from Lookout to the sea 
With her proud banner over me,”’ 


* From an address on “ Imperial Democracy,” before the Congress of Religions, Omaha. 
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stood before the ranks of the Grand Army, and spoke these 
words : — 


“T stand to say that you were right, 
I greet you with uncovered head, 
Remembering many a thundrous fight, 
When whistling death between us sped. 
I clasp the hand that made my scars, 
I cheer the flag my foeman bore, 
I shout for joy to see the stars 
All on our common shield once more.” 


This was in 1870. And all this quarter of a century the 
great loyal South has patiently and unflinchingly accepted 
war’s terrible results. It is not strange, then, that she shows 
her loyalty to-day. The solid South, the bugaboo of politi- 
cians, the cloak of Northern venality, has passed away for- 
ever. 

Patriotism is the will to serve one’s country,—to make 
one’s country better worth serving. 
rather than a sentiment. It is serious rather than stirring. 
The shrilling of the mob is not patriotism. It is not patriot- 
ism to trample on the Spanish flag, to burn fire-crackers, or 
to twist the lion’s tail. The shrieking of editors is not patri- 
otism. Nowadays men and nations buy newspapers as they 
buy ships. Whatever is noisy, whether in Congress or the 
pulpit or in the streets, cannot be patriotism. It is not in 
the galleries that we find brave men. “ Patriotism,” says 
Dr. Johnson, “is the last refuge of the scoundrel.” But he 
was speaking of counterfeit patriotism. There could not be 
a counterfeit, were there not also a reality. 

There is a higher patriotism than love of nation. It is 
love of justice. Nobler than the solidity of Americanism is 
the bond of sympathy which unites in one the whole Anglo- 
Saxon race. But this, too, is no creature of the war. It 
only waited for one nation to fall into trouble, and the great 
heart of the other beats responsively. 

Surface differences there have been and may be again. 
British cabinets have been overbearing, and British celebri- 
ties have been patronizing. American diplomacy in its shirt- 
sleeves has faced British diplomacy in helmet of brass. 

Petty misconceptions of England have been fostered by 
our school histories, and waves of Irish politics have cast 
their flotsam on our shores. But our blood is English, our 
manhood is English, our speech is English, our literature is 
English, we breathe the breath of England, and think with 
English thought. Whatever our fortunes in the world, we 
can never be wholly estranged from the island which was our 
home, the home of free men, whose “ language stil] must frame 
the words in which men speak of bers u 


As to Placidity. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL, 


The observant American and the inquiring foreigner, who 
records his impressions of the country he finds too big for 
his clear understanding, unite in one conviction,— with one a 
statement, with the other a question. 

The foreigner affirms—the Englishman, notably — that 
American women, however pretty,— and not one denies their 
prettiness,— wear ever, not alone a restless, but a worn ex- 
pression. The American who stops long enough to observe, 
not only wonders, but asks, seeking reply in vain, since the 
look is so universal that it now produces no more effect on 
the public mind than the possession of the usual. number of 
eyes and ears. 

The “bicycle face” is owned in common by men and 
women. The business face we all know,— eager and worried 
for the one type, heavy and shrewd for the other. The bar- 
gain face may be seen by the thousand in any department 
store in the great cities a face in which at times a fairly 
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It is a course of action , 
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wolfish eagerness is discernible, as women, ten deep, reach 
over each other’s heads for the most enticing samples be- 
fore them on the bargain counter. 

These faces are specific, the product of certain condi- 
tions. They may even, at one time or another, be included 
in the same person, and yet are not precisely what the for- 
eigner comments upon. They represent the abnormal side, 
and it is the normal or rather the average type by which one 
must judge. 

Placidity is born of many things: a quiet mind, a good 
conscience, a balanced character, and good digestion are apt 
to underlie its manifestations. Add to these calm and quiet 
in surroundings, indifference to small and big ambitions 
as to what is called society; in short, power to lead an 
individual life and be happy, even when Mrs. Grundy 
frowns. This was once the ideal of many a quiet New 
England town,— indeed, of settled conditions in all the 
older States. : 

All has changed, as the passion for wealth grows with that 
upon which it feeds. Each parvenu seeks to outshine every 
other parvenu, and every phase of social life is inoculated 
with this deadly virus of push and greed and passionate 
devotion to a vain show. 

Here, then, in this one fact, we have full cause,— an answer 
to inquirers at home and abroad as to the “ American look.” 
But a growing constituency, who would be placid if they 
could, who loathe the bargain counter, and diligently live 
their own lives in their own fashion, are compelled, if statis- 
tics are admitted, to sum up under the same head as the 
other offenders. 

Why? Ihave in another place given the reason, but it 
remains unaltered: nay, its force is an increasing one. A 
popular journal, which appears to have the general charge of 
the morals and manners of women, said not long ago: ‘ Cul- 
tivate placid features. Most women are a set of face contor- 
tionists. Be placid.” ! 

To this is added a set of directions by which the woman 
who comes under this head may, by intelligent practice be- 
fore a mirror, acquire a peaceful look. Not that to be seen 
now and then under a Quaker bonnet, but what, with an un- 
seeing generation, will pass for that. Even the most deter- 
mined practiser, however, may fail in part; and she has 
plenty of reasons. Precisely as the hatless Indians of the 
Plains wear the fixed frown made by contracting the fore- 
head to shield the eyes from the sun, so the American 
woman, who dwells in the most variable climate under 
heaven, necessarily arranges her features as she must. Shall 
she of Chicago, with a lake wind blowing smuts upon her at 
a rate of forty miles an hour, preserve an unwinking front, 
calm as a sculptured Assyrian king? And she of New 
York, under the Elevated and at a Broadway crossing, make 
her neighbor hear without a muscular contraction warranted 
to upset and make null a week of mirror practice ? 

These are the simple facts of city living, what matter if it 
be East or West. And if we add to them open sewer grat- 
ings supplied. by our city fathers, if our male population, as 
a whole, uses the sidewalk for other purposes than walking, 
has not the nose individual rights, and will it not rise in 
natural rebellion? Placid features are born of placid con- 
ditions; but, if climate first, city administration next, and 


- husbands, fathers, sons, and brothers,—to say naught of 


other women,+—unite their forces to form a grand Uni- 
versal Irritant, why should we hope for a reposeful expres- 
sion? 

Here is a subject for-discussion in the clubs. And it may 
be added that here and there rational women have begun to 
meditate upon the fact and its causes. From this point to 
action is next in order; and thus we may believe that in 
some fair day to come we may suddenly be aware that 
placidity has dawned, and that the larger peace is not far 
distant, 
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Jesus. 


When long the soul had slept in chains, 
And man to man was stern and cold, 
When love and worship were but strains 
That swept the gifted chords of old, 

By shady mount and peaceful lake 
A meek and lowly stranger came. 
The weary drank the words he spake, 
The poor and feeble blessed his name. 


No shrine he reared in porch or grove, 
No vested priests around him stood. 
He went about to teach and prove 
The lofty work of doing good. 
Said he to those who with him trod: 
Would ye be my disciples? Then 
Evince your ardent love for God 
By the kind deeds ye do for men. 


He went where frenzy held its rule, 
Where sickness breathed its spell of pain, 
By famed Bethesda’s mystic pool, 
And by the darkened gate of Nain. 
He soothed the mourner’s troubled breast, 
He raised the contrite sinner’s head, 
And on the loved one’s lowly rest 
The light of better life he shed. 
— E. H. Chapin. 


The Mountains in Winter. 


BY H. 


There is, I think, an idea among those who never visited 
the mountains in winter that then desolation and cold pre- 
vail,— such cold that the people who must live among them 
keep housed and brave the out-of-doors only when absolutely 
necessary. But up here, nearly nine thousand feet above sea 
level, on the outskirts of a little mining town, reputed to be 
the second coldest inhabited place in Colorado, in my little 
cabin of unfinished lumber, with only a wedge tent for roof, 
I have been comfortable all the winter. And there are few 
days in which one may not spend hours out-of-doors. It is 
cold, yes, but not chilly; and the dry, clear atmosphere is 
tonic without being harsh. 

And the mountains? No one who has not seen them in 
winter will ever quite know how wonderful they are. Snow 
everywhere. Long stretches of it in the open spaces, inter- 
minable reaches of it through all the forests of pine that 
cover the foothills and climb toward the granite steeps, 
snow in all the cafions and gorges and around about all the 
heights, till every range seems to reach farther into space 
and every peak seems to rise higher into the clear blue of the 
winter sky than ever it has done before. 

There are days when the sun shines as it shines nowhere 
else. Rare days, when, every way one turns,.some new glory 
breaks upon the view. 

The nights, even if only star-lighted, are strangely beauti- 
The 
slender crescent nestles for a few evenings among the west- 
ern peaks; but, growing nightly in clearness and brilliancy, 
at length gives to us such nights as we only read or dreamed 
of till we saw them here. 5 

We even revel in the storms, they come surging down 
upon us in such wild grandeur. They do not seem like com- 
mon storms, but.a part of the majestic processes of the uni- 
verse. Gathering first in darkening clouds around each 
several peak, they meet in one vast mass of gray, which 
moves down the intervening slopes to the wild music of the 
mountain wind; and for a day and night or more, or it may 
be less, the storm rages, the wind beats, the snow piles, 
and then a lull. Slowly the clouds lift from off the ranges. 
We see at first the peaks through a transparent mist, and 
then they stand out again against a clear sky, The setting 
gun sends back its beams over these cleared heights, the 
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eastern ranges catch the glory for a space, their summits 
bathed in shifting light that seems to sweep the whole mar- 
vellous scale of color; and then we know the storm is over, 
and it will be fair to-morrow. 

Sometimes there is a quiet storm. The snow falls all night 
with no wind to scatter or to drift it, and in the morning the 
pines all up the mountain sides are covered as with a filmy 
veil of rare white lace. 

Everywhere is beauty. Everything has meaning. Every 
moment it is good to be here. And in the pauses of the day 
or night, when all sounds are hushed and the silence deepens, 
—the silence that is not oppressive, but only a part of the 
all-pervading mystery,— the soul may gather to itself the 
peace of these eternal solitudes, the strength of the everlast- 
ing hills. 

In winter as in summer you may come here “to be 
crowned.” 


Prayer. 


O Thou who art, above all thought, 
Above all vision, high, 
How can we praise thee as we ought, 
And magnify! 


We turn to thee in joy and pain: 
We need thee every hour; 
Yet all our language is in vain 
To speak thy power. 


In broken gleams we catch the glow 
Of perfect Light above; 
But this, at least, we surely know,— 
That thou art Love. 


More kind than tenderest mother’s care 
Thy tenderness we see; 

More steadfast than the planets are, 

“ Thy constancy. 


In all life’s solemn mysteries 
Our hearts thy presence tell, 
And own our highest wisdom is 
To love thee well. 


It is enough! In faith we wait 
In our appointed place, 

Until, with deathless joy elate, 
We see thy face. 


— Henry W. Hawkes. 


Che Pulpit. 


More than Conquerors, 


BY REV. JOEL H. METCALF, 


More than conquerors.— Rom. viii. 37. 


These words of Paul to the Christians at the capital of 
the then civilized world seem to me suggestive of much 
that is best and most characteristic of Christianity. 

People of all ages have given their full meed of praise to 
the conqueror. But there was never a péople more . profuse 
in its plaudits to the victorious than the Romans. They 
lived by victory. The gates of the temple of Janus were 
never closed; and, with scarcely a reverse up to this time in 
their history, they had seen their meritorious arms extend 
further and further, laying more and more of the world under 
contribution, until now a Cesar on the Tiber would command 
that the whole “‘ world should be taxed.” 

How many holidays had the populace celebrated, when 
some victorious general, returning from a foreign war, was 
given a triumph by the Conscript Fathers! What a won- 
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derful procession was that which started at the city gate! 
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The senators themselves, who had decreed the honor, came 
first. Then followed the bands of martial music,—the rich 
spoil of battle, all the ornaments and art of the fallen,— 


pictures, statues, vases, accoutrements of war, the treasure 


chests and jewels. Then came the sacrificial oxen with 
gilded horns and flowing ribbons. Finally, the captive king 
himself, his wife and children, walking barefooted with di- 
shevelled hair. Then came the Roman legions, the short- 
sword soldiers singing their songs of triumph; and, last of 
all, the conqueror himself rides on a noble horse. At the 
foot of the Capitoline Hill he dismounts, and walks up to the 
temple of Jupiter to lay a golden wreath upon the knees of 
the seated god. 


How great a thing it was to be a conqueror! What higher 


honor in earth or heaven could there be for any than a 
triumph which made Rome a holiday, and wrote the name of 
the victorious general in the temple of Fame for all time? 
In their pagan feeling the people of Rome could know 
nothing higher; and yet in these words to the apostle to the 
Gentiles we have an intimation, if not a statement, that there 
is a higher honor and condition, and that all the followers 
of Jesus, even to the lowliest, have something that makes 
them more to be praised than a world conqueror. 

The strenuousness of physical warfare and its demand upon 
the soldier appealed to Paul. He likens his converts to 
gladiators and soldiers. He tells them so to fight that they 
may conquer, to put on the whole armor of God, to train 
themselves like athletes and be temperate, that they may have 
the laurel wreath of heaven. The difficulty and the strain of 
life he everywhere insists upon; and yet he has moments of 
insight and enthusiasm, when he leaves the figure of the 
battlefield far below him, and talks of a transcendent peace, 
where life’s gifts are not won, but bestowed, and the power 
of the enemy, once so great, shrinks into weakness when 
compared with the unseen forces the true disciple of Jesus 
wields. 

When he sees that God mixes with the fray and favors the 
brave, he exclaims, ‘If God be for us, who can be against 
us?” What is the enemy, after all, when we think of the 
strength of God? What power is there in earth or heaven 
to bring us to defeat? Who shall separate us from the love 
of God? “Shall our old enemy suffering, or anguish or 
persecution or famine or nakedness or peril or sword?” 
Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors through 
Him that hath loved us. 

Before, these things were terrible enemies, which, at most, 
by stress and strain one might subdue. But we are not alone: 
we have a divine ally. With God on our side, the evils of 
life have ceased to be great. The conquest is easy. Yes, 
the warfare has ceased; for the enemy is turned into a friend, 
and a permanent peace is assured. 

One might justly call himself a conqueror when he has 
driven off the evil of life, subdued his griefs and his faults, 
and kept the path of righteousness in spite of them; but he 


is more than a conqueror who transforms his enemy into ~ 


a friend, who makes hostile passion a willing servant, his 
mount of difficulty a mount of transfiguration, the way of the 
weeping cross the path to heaven. 

Not long ago we were reading reminiscences of our Civil 


War, and, among others, Gen. Porter’s account of Grant. © 


In that simple, straightforward story, we were made to ap- 
preciate, as never before, the generosity and true greatness 
of our hero. When dogged persistence and hard blows had 
won, and Lee, no longer able to withstand his attacks, was 
forced to surrender, Grant showed the true nobility of his 
heart. He was the conqueror, but he would drag no defeated 
captives at his chariot wheels. 


With singular thoughtfulness for his enemy’s feelings, he_ 


received him. Where before he had demanded immediate 
and unconditional surrender, he now shows liberality. He 
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writes out the conditions himself at Appomattox. His eyes 
fall on the jewelled sword of his late opponent. He will not 
demand it. So he writes, “Officers may retain their side-arms.” 
He pauses a moment: he adds, “their private horses and 
baggage.” Lee reads the terms. This unsought favor meets 
his eye. His countenance changes; and he says with feeling, 
“ This will have a happy effect upon my army.” 

Here was the beginning of a new conquest of the Confed- 
eracy which made us more than conquerors. No salute of 
triumph was allowed; for, as he said, “our foes are now our 
brothers.” It took four years to physically conquer the 
South. It has taken longer to turn them into friends. But 
who can doubt that in the moment of victory the Christian 
spirit and generosity of Grant started a new conquest of the 
heart that was to make the Union one in reality? 

And so, it seems to me, above the thunder of guns which 
did such deadly execution stand some amenities which will 
distinguish our latest warfare for all time. When the chival- 
rous Cervera sent his aide to tell of Hobson’s miraculous 
escape, there was begun a series of generous acts which 
makes fighting between such heroes seem acrime. When 
Wainwright, instead of taking the old admiral’s sword, grasps 
his hands and congratulates him on his brave fight; when 
Phillip silences the natural exultation of his men, saying, 
“Don’t cheer, boys: the poor devils are dying,” — we have 
instances of a new chivalry, which, if more common, would 
make war impossible. That we have much of the spirit of 
the greater conqueror we see in the words of the prisoners, 
who were not made to feel their reverses, but were treated as 
the nation’s guests. They went home, saying they only 
had the. kindest remembrances of such a people. 

Who can doubt whether there is any other conquest worthy 
the name? In Europe wars are continually breaking out. 
Now this nation is triumphant over that, and the victorious 
one always levies heavy tribute. Each defeat foretells 
another war and the day of reckoning. And so the hatred 
grows from age to age; and ultimate peace, in spite of the 
czar’s proclamation, is still further postponed. The truth is, 
you never conquer your enemy in reality till you have made 
him your friend. Burning his home, killing his children, 
bringing him to famine, making him pay a billion francs, and 
taking a strip of his territory is not ultimately conquering 
him. 

And what is so true of the relations of nations is, I be- 
lieve, equally true in the human soul and its conquest of 
self. Life is for most of us in some sense a battle. Few 
there are who, at some period of their lives, do not feel 
their souls to be the theatre of conflicting tendencies and 
desires. The antagonism between passion and duty, desire 
and ideal, grows so strong with many that they look upon it 
as an “irrepressible conflict,” a schism in the soul, where it 
is impossible to expect more than a temporary and patched-up 
peace. 

In the thought of Paul there was a war in his members, 
where the flesh strove against the spirit and the spirit battled 
against the flesh. In one place he likens himself to a man 
chained to a corpse. This lower side of our nature, which 
modern science thinks of as the remains of the animal in us, 
in its-demand for satisfaction, always gravitates downward 
in the moral scale, or, rather, by keeping a man an animal, 
it prevents him from becoming a true man. 

Every person, I believe, feels himself in the presence of 
some tendencies or desires which, if followed, would lead to 
sin and ruin. “There, but by the grace of God, goes my- 
self,” said the saint, when he saw a murderer led to execu- 
tion. Every individual, unless he has been.most fortunate 
in his inheritance, finds in himself traits and instincts which 
he must conquer if he isto be a man. But has he the power 
to conquer them? Some say: No, it is impossible. Heredity, 
education, environment, the natural weaknesses that flesh is 
heir to, make defeat certain. But we all know by moral in- 
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tuition that for every Z must there is an J can, and that we 
are responsible for any and every defeat we suffer. 

And, when we turn to the weakest and lowest specimens 
of our race, we usually find some aspects of their lives that 
show the possibility of their complete victory over. sin, if 
they choose to exert themselves. Take the average prize- 
fighter for illustration. He is usually the slave of drink and 
bad habits in his ordinary walks and avocations. But, when 
some one challenges him, what a great change is wrought ! 
He becomes for months temperate in all things. He keeps 
his body under. He controls his temper. He eats and 
drinks only the plainest fare until his trial of strength is 
ovér. If he thus has the power to control himself for 
months, could he not, if he would, do it for years and for 
life ? 

A president of a bank once said he made it a rule never 
to lose his temper between g A.M. and 3 P.M., his banking 
hours. If he had demanded of himself self-control for 
twenty-four hours in the day, does any one doubt he could 
have applied his rule? The truth is, we cou/d conquer if we 
would. The reason we do not is that the purpose and desire 
to control our tendencies to evil are lacking. 

I go on to say that simple control of evil in life is not 
enough. If self-government is to be complete and perma- 
nent, we must do something to bring peace in our members. 
We cannot be always fighting and always winning. The fox 
must sleep sometimes. The good Homer nods. The best 
soldier is sometimes ambushed. While duty remains a con- 
flict, it is never sure. We are never permanent conquerors 
until we become more than conquerors. 

Nor, on the other hand, is the annihilation of the enemy, of 
our lower nature, either possible or desirable. The ascetic 
ideal of life is an existence where all the natural tendencies 
are atrophied by disuse and as much as possible excised 
from the soul. The monastics leave the world, go to a mon- 
astery or cave, and strive to shut out the world and the sins of 
the flesh. They try to eliminate their so-called lower nature, 
just as Mr. Fletcher, in his little book on Menticulture, 
claims that fear, anger, and worry may be uprooted from the 
soul. But annihilation of any fundamental impulse of the 
soul is impossible. For a man to lift himself over a fence 
by pulling his boot-straps is no miracle beside it. The at- 
tempt but irritates and strengthens the impulse as too much 
dressing inflames.a wound. 

As Hercules made the earth giant Anteus stronger every 
time he threw him to the ground, so our natural instincts 
break out with increasing violence in unexpected places, when 
we strive directly and forcibly to annihilate them. Like bot- 
tled steam, the restrictions we place upon them make them 
more dangerous. The history of the Anabaptists and the 
ancient ascetic sects proves this. When the conquering 
saints thought they had the enemy in subjection, a rebellion 
was imminent. When they thought they had attained per- 
fection, they were near to floundering in degradation. The 
military conqueror pure and simple, like the Spanish con- 
queror, is never sure of his provinces. The master of slaves, 
who controls them with the whip, is never sure of his life. 
At any time they may turn and rend him. 

Many of you remember the striking illustration of this in 
‘Homo Sum.” A. man had been deeply wronged by a 
former friend; and smarting under the wound, and because 
he had lost interest in the world, he became a hermit. By 
self-denial and meditation he strove to live the higher life, 
and, if possible, forget the cruel wrong done him. By sheer 
force he strove for years by the method of repression to 
make himself over, until, after years of prayer and vigils, he 
felt secure. But one evil day he finds his old enemy in 
peril of his life, hanging over a precipice. In an instant, 
like an eruption of Vesuvius, the old fires of his soul break 
out, and like a wild beast, full of deadly hate, he sprang upon 
him, and both fell into the abyss below, ‘Thus it seems to 
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me it must be with all who flee from their temptations, and 
try forcibly to repress rather than transform their passions. 
What the lower in us needs is guidance and. metamorphosis, 
not attempted annihilation or repression. Annihilation of 
any part of our being is not only impossible, but it would 
not be desirable if it were in our power to commit partial 
suicide. So far am I from believing in the contention of 
those who assert depravity that I affirm there is no funda- 
mental trait of human nature which is always and every- 
where bad in itself. Does any one think, in the spirit of 
Alphonso of Castile, that he could make a better combina- 
tion of faculties and traits in man than Godhas? If you 
were to make human nature over again, would you leave out 
anything? Would you make it impossible for him to sin? 
Then you would make virtue equally impossible. Would 
you remove temptation? Only the tempted can attain moral 
nsight and worth. Would you remove hatred? Then a 
man could not even abhor evil. Would you have no antip- 
athy? Then the ugly and the vicious would be as attrac- 
tive as the beautiful and good. Fear? Then forethought 
must go.. Anger? ‘Then the colorless, flabby soul. could 
not even be righteously indignant. 

In the Upanishads the senses and the passions are likened 
to wild horses. The simile is a good one, as Prof. Everett 
has remarked. But horses are never too strong, nor can 
they have too much spirit. The famous horses of history, 
from their great spirit, might be called vicious, and were so 
to all but their masters. Winnie could only be ridden by a 
Tom Faggus, a Bucephalus must have a Cesar for a rider. 
When Phaéton drove the sun chariot, a fearful conflagration 
raged because he could not manage the fiery steeds. But 
Apollo had no trouble with them. The horses were not too 
strong: the son of Apollo was too weak to hold them. 

We talk much nowadays of the “ tiger” in us as something 
that should die. But it seems to me that that would weaken 
the soul. The soul should be a beast-tamer. The strength 
should remain, but be directed in ways of helpfulness instead 
of cruelty and selfishness. In the vision of peace which the 
prophet Isaiah sees above the cloud of war which hung over 
the past, the lion does not become an ox; but he becomes so 
docile and faithful that a little child may lead him. 

There is no reason why eternal war should rage within the 
soul. A high and noble reconciliation is possible when all 
the elements of life take their proper place, and the creature 
in us becomes subject to the son of God in us. The ascetic 
virtue, at best, can never be a thing of beauty where life is 
free and harmonious. It has too much of the strain and 
stain of battle upon it. It has too many marks of the lash, 
too many bruises and scars. The highest virtue demands 
facility, as does the highest art. 

There are times when the soul must resolutely turn its 
back on the lower goods of life, that it may firmly grasp the 
higher. In climbing a mountain, the effort of ascent makes 
us lose the beauty of the valley’ below us for a time; but, 
when we find a firm foothold, and the ascent is gained, we 
can turn back and enjoy. The o/d remains, and more is 
added to it. 

In apostolic Christianity we see a convulsion of the soul, 
where many charms of life are lost, that the soul may assert 
its independence of nature. The cry then was, “ Be ye con- 
formed to the world.” A chasm exists between the natural 
and the spiritual, But with the advance of life the distinc- 
tion disappears. The soul, having triumphed, can turn to 
its old enemy, and call it friend. It can use the world as 
not abusing it. It can look to the body, not as something to 
misuse and torture, but to keep healthy and make it serve. 
It can use all its passions as stepping-stones, as living helps, 
as proper aids to the spiritual man. It can say, First that 
which is natural, then that which is spiritual, with the 
higher as the guide and ruler. It can see that the basis of 
good Christianity in the individual is a substratum of the 
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healthy animal, and that true holiness is wholeness of body 
and mind, the natural and the spiritual. 

' Once upon a time, tradition says, there was a village of 
fishermen. The sea upon which so much of their time was 
spent was very stormy. Many of their fishing-boats were 
wrecked. Many fathers and sons went out upon the stormy 
main never to return. And so they supplicated Neptune to 
give them eternal calm. In their petition they declared that 
a quiet sea would be glorious. No fears would haunt them 
by night or day, summer or winter. No ships would strike 
the rocks. No mothers and wives would mourn for those 
who would never return. 

So the lord of wind and wave granted their request. The 
storms ceased. There were no tides, no winds, and no 
wrecks. All was calm, but it was the calm of death. The 
boats hung lifeless as a painted ship upon a painted ocean. 
The sea became stagnant, the fish died, and nothing stirred 
within its silent depths. The people had asked a curse 
instead of a boon. And so they prayed again that Boreas 
might blow and life return, that the ships might sail on, 
even if there were some danger of wrecks on a rock-ribbed 
coast. 

And so it is with the soul of man. The only true peace it 
can ever have, the only peace worthy the name and effort, 
comes through stress and toil, by overcoming, and more 
than overcoming. It comes not by the elimination of the 
temptations, the passions, and the storms from his life; for 
this is death of the soul. He must become ruler of the wind 
and wave, able to shape his heavenly course, not in spite of, 
but on account of the many winds that blow. 
rigged ship with compass and keel and rudder, all winds 
blow him homeward; and only the deadly calms keep 
him from his desired haven. All things work together for 
good to those that love God. Well roars the storm to those 
that hear a deeper voice across the storm. Or, if, all powers 
in action, he makes shipwreck of his fortunes, he can still 
have the spirit of the old mariner, which said, “ You may 
save me, old Father Neptune, or you may sink me, but 
I hold my rudder true,” and feel in the Christian spirit of 
the poet,— 

“Tf my bark sink, 
Tis to another sea.” 


Would that we could all be crowned conquerors in all the 
undertakings of life! How beautiful is success well won! It 
is the goal of our striving. But many are called to it, and 
few chosen by all. The triumphs are given to but a few, 
the laurel wreaths are seldom plaited, though the temple of 
Janus remains always open. But all can become, through 
the spirit of the Christ, more than conquerors, perhaps even 
in apparent defeat, and while gracing the train of some 
other’s success. Who conquered, when Socrates took the 
hemlock? Whose triumph was it, when the Christ was 
crucified ? 

The man who makes the highest his own, God’s will his 
law, is fearless of defeat. In reality, he is a sure conqueror. 
He is fully persuaded that nothing can separate him from 
the love of God. Neither death nor life, nor angels nor 
principalities nor powers, nor things present nor things to 
come, shall be able to separate him from the love of God 
which Jesus, the Christ, has declared to the world. In that 
faith he rests, and in that faith he is forever blessed. 


The men and women whose lives are other people’s 
strength or repose are not men and women seeking to do 
separate things. at separate times, but those who have got 
and are filled with the life of life, who know there must be 
a fountain of supply, flowing by no artificial means itself 
from no exhausted source. »We have to get very far back, 
away from low things, and close against the high one.— 
J. £. W. Ware. 2 


In his well- © 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE UNITARIAN PULDPIT. 


iat 
WILLIAM HENRY FURNESS. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


William Henry Furness and Ralph Waldo Emerson were 
intimate friends from early boyhood. They were boys to- 
gether in what we Latin School boys consider a very famous 
class, the class which en- 
tered that school in 1812. 
In after years, each of them 
has told me from his own 
point of view a story char- 
acteristic of both of them. 
Those were days of chiv- 
alry,— days when every 
school-boy knew his Walter 
Scott by heart, and knew, 
for instance, the difference 
between a demivolt and a 
barbican, as, it may be 
feared, the young gentle- 
men of to-day do not. 

Furness was an_ artist 
from the beginning of his 
life to the end, and in those 
early days he drew such 
Christian knights and Sar- 
acens as delighted all the 
other boys. Emerson was 
distressed because he did 
not keep such: valuable por- 
traits of Ivanhoe and Sala- 
din, and was delighted, in 
his modesty, if Furness 
gave him one of the prec- 
ious originals. And Fur- 
ness, who had not a shred 
of that conceit which would 
have made him prize his 
own drawings, would scat- 
ter them right and left, 
would make them into sails 
for his shingle boat on the 
Frog Pond perhaps, while 
Waldo was quite too shy 
to ask him for one more. 

I first saw Mr. Furness 
in the year 1832 or 1833, 
in the pulpit of Brattle 
Street Church in Boston. 
This was after Dr. Palfrey 
left that pulpit to take a professorship in the Divinity 
School. Mr. Furness had not long been settled in Phila- 
delphia, and I think that at this time Brattle Street Church 
invited him to settle with them. Let me tell a story by 
way of encouragement to young preachers who have any- 
thing to say: for I think it is encouragement to know that 
boys and girls of ten years old follow with interest a sermon, 
if it fulfil this great condition. He was, as the reader ought 
to know, devoutly engaged from the beginning of his life to 
the end of it in the study of the life of Christ. It was his 
wish, hope, and prayer to make that life real to everybody,— 
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a life as real to those who heard him as the life of Washing- 
ton or Franklin. In that hope, he preached a sermon on the 
events of the morning of the Resurrection. He made it as 
interesting as Walter Scott would have made an incident in 
the storm of Acre, so that boys and girls listened to him as 
boys and girls might have listened to Scott at Abbotsford. 

I did not see or hear him again until one winter morning 
in 1842, when I was ten years older and he was ten years 
I was in Philadelphia, and went, of course, to the 
Unitarian church. I think 
it was full to the last seat. 
It was unlike the churches 
in our decorous Boston of 
that day, with their high, 
straight pew walls, of which 
somebody said that Wren 
invented them, so that no- 
body in one of them might 
know what was going on 
in another. This differ- 
ence arrested my attention 
immediately. I remember 
also observing, as a novelty 
to me, that he came into 
the pulpit without a gown. 
I doubt if at that time I 
had ever heard five men 
preach without that encum- 
brance. 

The text was, ‘‘Overcome 
evil with good.” I never 
read that text to this hour 
without recalling the fresh- 
ness, the eagerness, of the 
preacher. He felt that 
what he was saying was 
all-important. He took it 
for granted that we should 
think so. He took us ab- 
solutely into his confidence. 
Manner? ‘There was no 
manner. As aman might 
ask the way in the street 
or as another man might 
tell him, he told us what 
he thought and what he 
knew, and asked us what 
we thought and knew. 

I remember that i wrote 
to my mother that same 
afternoon, to tell her about 
the service and the sermon, 
and said that the people 
listened to him just as I had seen people listening to Ole 
Bull at his concert the night before. There was nothing per- 
functory about preacher or people. They went to church, 
and he went, because they wanted to. He spoke because he 
had something to say. And they listened because they knew 
he had. All of us youngsters who had ever heard him 
preach used to say that, if we could not hear him in any 
other way, we would walk fifty miles barefoot for an oppor- 
tunity. 

In after years he honored me with his friendship, and I 
find that my recollections of him are more of long and inti- 


younger. 
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Rev. Wittram H. Furness, D.D. 
From a daguerreotype taken in 1840. 


mate conversations with him than of separate sermons. 
There are many sermons of his which must be extant in 
manuscript which ought to be in print, and it is not too late 
for us to hope that they may be published. His life-work, 
as I have said, was the 
study of the life of Christ. 
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duty next his hand. Philadelphia was on the frontier in 
those days; by which I mean that the first point at which 
a fugitive slave dared to draw a free breath was in Philadel- 
phia. Thirty miles south of Philadelphia you were in a 
slave State. I suppose there were more negroes in Phila- 
delphia than in all the other cities of the North together. 
And the gentry of Philadelphia, and its business men, and 
its common people, in the proportion of nineteen to one, 
hated the anti-slavery agitation with utter scorn and indigna- 
tion. Furness, of course, allied himself to the little handful 
of anti-slavery men and women. In every conceivable way 
he showed his sympathy with negroes. If there were an 
unpopular convention, he made it a sacred duty to be there: 
if a runaway slave needed help, he had money, advice, and 
protection. One of his old parishioners, greatly aggrieved, 
said he could not go to church at any one of the hundred 
services of the year but that he had to hear of his duty to 
the slave. Furness was delighted with the criticism. Hé 
said he should have been ashamed lifelong if it had not been 
true. 

As Emerson said, when the boy Furness flung away his 
pictures right and left, he never counted the cost in anything. 
He used to say that, if he had been settled, as some of his 
friends proposed, in a decorous Boston parish, where every- 
thing moved smoothly and easily,—I might say, one minis- 
ter as good and as bad as another,—if this had been his 
fate, he would never have been the man he was. He was 
transferred to this frontier parish in Philadelphia at a time 
when Philadelphia meant conservatism in each and all of its 
superstitions, Quaker conservatism, Presbyterian tyranny, 
Episcopal arrogance, and abject submission to the Southern 
bullies of the day. And here this youngster stood, here he 
grew to be our oldest preacher. Here he said what he had 
to say, absolutely indifferent to the sentiment of the people 
who heard. He said it with a simplicity as of childhood. 
He said it with dignity as of a prelate. He said it with the 
courage of a hero. And he never knew that there was any- 
thing.remarkable in his way of saying it. He would say and 


So far as the printed page 
can represent his thought, 
the results of this life-work 
are in the four volumes 
entitled “Jesus and his 
Biographers,” ‘ Remarks 
on the Four Gospels,” 
“Thoughts on Jesus of 
Nazareth,” and ‘The Veil 
Partly Lifted,’ and one 
volume of “ Discourses.” 

There is a great deal, 
as it seems to me, of ex- 
quisite and delicate criti- 
cism in all these volumes, 
of just the kind which is 
most praised by the me- 
chanics of criticism. But, 
much more than this, the 
abiding power of the 
books is in the enthusi- 
asm of the man. One 
repeats that fine Bible 
phrase, “They took 
knowledge of him, that 
‘he had been with Jesus.” 

But no study of the 
past and no writing of 
books deterred him from 
the closest touch with his 
own time and from the 
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Dr. JosrrH Prizstrey, Founper or THe Firsr Unirarian Cuurcu 
IN PHILADELPHIA, 1796, 


he would think that anybody else could do it in the same 
way; but, in truth, what he said sank into you, and became 
apart of you. He had simply to handle a text, and that 
text afterward always stood out in Scripture as different 
from other texts. It has seemed to me that to this hour I can 
almost detect in a group 
of serious people in any 
city of America those who 
grew to manhood or to 
womanhood under the in- 
fluence of that life,—a 
life which was like the life 
of every other preacher, in 
that people knew him by 
what he said on Sunday 
- more than they knew him 
in any other way. This, 
Jet me say in passing, is 
of course. Do you think 
of any other-man whom 
you meet who tells you 
forty-two times in the 
- year, or perhaps more, 
the thing which he thinks 
most important, tells you 
with absolute sincerity, 
and swerves neither to 
the right hand nor to the 
left hand as he asks him-_ 
self and God whether it 
will please you or will dis- 
please you? ‘This was 
the gift which Furness 
gave to those people who 
heard him in Philadelphia, 
and this he gives to those : i 
of us who choose to read 
his books to-day. 


Raren Wacpo Emerson. 
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He had no theory of preaching which I ever heard him 
announce. He believed in preaching, through and through. 
I remember that more than once he took down the volumes 
of Sydney Smith’s sermons, and read from them. Sydney 
Smith was in every way his intellectual inferior or his spirit- 
ual inferior; but he found something in the ease (shall I say 
the tenderness?) of what Smith said, which interested him. 
He read very widely, more widely than any man I have ever 
known in our profession, except Bellows, who was omniv- 
orous, and Putnam, who was a great reader in certain lines. 

As I have said, Furness had to be at the front, on the 
firing-line, in the anti-slavery battle for thirty years before 
the war. In that capacity he would receive negroes to his 
house, he would walk with them in the street, he would visit 
them in their homes, he would be hand-in-glove with them, 
when there were not ten other white men in Philadelphia, I 
suppose, of whom the same. thing could be said. There was 
especial interest, therefore, in his ‘confession to me once that 
of nature he had the antipathy which is observed in certain 
people for the black race. He never let them know it, but 
in point of fact it was as difficult for him to meet them and 
speak with them thus courteously as it seems to be for an 
Irishman to meet with a Chinaman. This sort of personal 
self-command gives a hint of the power of that simple, lucid 
preaching. 

He never had any of those “ fine passages,” which Dr. 
Walker would make fun of. But from first to last he com- 
manded the absolute attention of his congregation, and they 
went away nearer to God than they came there. 


ae 


Reminiscences by John White Chadwick. 


Dr. Furness’s work as a preacher was profoundly individ- 
ual. When his ministry began, in 1825, the Unitarian con- 
troversy was at its height; but the textual fight had for him 
no attractions. He had no joy in battle of that kind. The 


THREE LIFELONG FRIENDS. 
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doctrinal part of his preaching was mainly positive and 
largely incidental. When necessity was laid upon him to be 
controversial, whether his subject was religious or political, 
he avoided personal allusions. Channing was not less sec- 
tarian than he or more anxious lest our denominational 
organization should hamper our spiritual development. He 


Rev. Samuer J. May, Secrerary or THE MassacuusETTs 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


liked to please Dr. Bellows, but exercised his patience a good 
deal when he would not take part in the organization of the 
National Conference or attend its meetings. When he was 
eighty-seven, the Conference went to Philadelphia, and, as he 
told me, “roped him in.” In truth, he was very glad of one 
more chance to tell “the old, old story.” His ecclesiastical 
aloofness never prejudiced his Unitarian standing: he was 
counted in while counting himself out, and the warmth of 
his personal affections made good the lack of formal fellow- 
ship. His friendship with Dr. Hedge was, I think, the 
warmest that enriched his life. Their common love of Ger- 
man literature was the early bond. Dr. Furness contributed 
many translations to Dr. Hedge’s “ Prose Writers of Ger- 
many,” and Dr. Hedge wished to share with him the profits. 
Being refused, he invested them in a Vermont railroad, and 
lost them all. ‘ 

Dr. Furness began his translation of Schenkel’s “‘ Charac- 
ter of Jesus,” fancying that Schenkel was a man after his 
own heart; but differences multiplied as he went on, and the 
book, as we have it, is a polemical commentary, meeting 
Schenkel and combating him at every turn. The amount of 
his production as a poet was but small, but no lovelier hymn 
was ever written than his 


“ Slowly, by God’s hand unfurled.” 


He wrote it, he told me, when he was travelling some- 
where on the train. His own favorite of all his original 
pieces was his “‘ John Brown Song ” :— 
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“Of old John Brown my song shall be: 
An upright, downright man was he, 
Who, when he saw a thing was true, 
Went right ahead and put it through,— 

Put it through.” 


There are nine stanzas of it, growing to the last. 

Dr. Furness’s preaching was not a circle with one centre, 
but an ellipse with two,— the naturalness and authenticity of 
the New Testament narratives and the abolition of slavery. 
Philadelphia was a good place for his anti slavery education, 
for there lived his friend, Lucretia Mott, and there the Anti- 
slavery Society was formed in 1833. A few years before his. 
death he wrote me: ‘I kicked against the pricks for five 
years, more or less, after the formation of the Anti-slavery 
Society in 1833. Folks rank me now with the old Abolition- 
ists. But I have always counted myself an eleventh-hour 
man in the sacred cause, without the excuse of the men in 
the parable, that no man had called them. The One Voice: 
was calling me, and I tried not to hear.” But, if he was not 
one of the vanguard, he was not far behind their dangerous 
post. The personal equation may be considerable in his. 
kindly recollection that his friendly relations with those of 
his church who did not agree with him were wonderfully 
preserved. ‘I thank God,” he wrote me, “that I lived in 
those times. I had every reason to be patient with my 
hearers, conscious of my own dilatoriness.” There is no 
question that the patience of his pro-slavery hearers was 
severely taxed. The following confession is the more inter- 
esting because his two principal books on the New Testa- 
ment were already written when he joined the Abolitionists : 


Hon. Cuarces SuMNER. 


*‘T look upon my adhesion to the anti-slavery cause as my- 
trst religious experience. My sermons ceased to be perfunc- 
tory. I was hardly out of the pulpit before I longed to get 
into it.” The proudest recollection of his life was of the 
meeting of the Anti-slavery Society in New York in 1850,— 
an event embroidered by the Rynders mob. He saw it all,. 
and was a part of it, as one of the speakers of the day.. 
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moved as on that occasion. 
before reached.” 
His anti-slavery convictions made him Sumner’s friend ; 


Depths were stirred in me never 


and, after Brooks’s assault on Sumner in 1856, as soon as | 


Sumner could get away from Washington he went to Phila- 
delphia as the guest of Dr. Furness, and they went together 
into the country. George William Curtis was booked for a 
lecture in Philadelphia Dec. 15, 1859 (thirteen days after the 
hanging of John Brown), on “The Present Aspect of the 
Slavery Question.” It was piously suggested that he substi- 
tute “ Contemporary Art in Europe.” He thought not; and 
Dr. Furness, whose guest he was, supported him. It was 
given as announced, Dr. Furness going to the hall with 
Curtis, conscious of six revolvers in the pockets of their 
immediate companions, and, on their arrival at the hall, 
Of six hundred policemen upon guard,— not enough to pre- 
vent the mob from punctuating the lecture with a few bottles 
of vitriol and a good many bricks and stones. 

The other centre of Dr. Furness’s elliptical enthusiasm 
became the only one when the war was over and slavery 
abolished,— the authenticity of the four Gospels and the 
naturalness of the character of Jesus as by them portrayed. 
But that is another story, and too long to be condensed into 
my space. I will devote what is left of it to a few personal 
He was ever like a householder, bringing forth from 
his treasure things both new and old. I doubt if Sydney 
Smith and the Zainburgh Review had so warm a place in 
any other heart. Good things said and forgotten by those 
who said them, fifty or sixty years ago, lived in his memory 
an after-life secure from harm and death. He should have 
had his Boswell to catch these airy fugitives and cage them 
in a book. But he was no mere praiser of things past. His 
enthusiastic recommendation of new books was a boon for 
authors and their publishers to prize. It was so with Miss 
Wilkins’s “Humble Romance” and “Miss Toosey’s Mis- 
sion,” and with many others. Insistence was the habit of 
his life. Even when on with the new, he was not off with the 
old. He knew Agnes Repplier, and his talk about her and 
her books must have done much for her vogue. When 
preaching for the last time in Brooklyn, he was hardly down 
from the pulpit before he had whipped out “Skipped 
Stitches,” and with “Do listen to this!” began to read to 
me, unmindful of the friends thronging to take his hand. 
Years before Fitzgerald’s “Omar Khayyam” had become 
widely known, he told me what a prize was there; and I 
captured three or four copies of the first small edition, which 
had for some years dragged its slow sale along. 

The circulation of good stories owed as much to Dr. Fur- 
ness as the circulation of good books. Stories about children 
pleased him most. Such things gravitated to him like the 
dust of steel to a magnetic bar. So, too, stories of liberality 
in Orthodox circles. His house was full of pictures, and he 
enjoyed the story-telling kind the most. He was rejoicing in 
a new one the last time I saw him, a few days before his 
death, ‘The Great Secret.” One little wide-breeched boy 
was telling it to another, who was listening with dilated eyes. 
“To do good and ¢o communicaie,”— this was the most char- 
acteristic habit of his life. He was always passing the good 
things along. Whatever the limitations of his thought, his 
enthusiasm in its exposition and defence was very beautiful ; 
and it held, as in solution, many vitalizing elements. If to 
some extent he misconceived the significance of Jesus, he did 
much for his real humanity; and he had his loving spirit 
a pulsing in his heart. 


You may choose to forsake your duties, and choose not to 
have the sorrow they bring; but you will go forth, and what 
will you find? Sorrow without duty,— bitter herbs and no 
bread with them. — George Eliot. 
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A Serial of Sacraments, 


BY JOHN WRIGHT. BUCKHAM, 


I. Prantrince.— J planted, 


It is a sacrament to plant,—a covenant with God,— one 
of the ways in which he gives us a share in the process of 
creation. Hold a seed, tiny, motionless, modest, in the palm 
of your hand. Look at it. You hold one of the mysteries 
of the universe, the germ of a miracle. Wrapped within that 
quiet coat of gray or brown is a grain of myriad magic that 
will unfold into beauty, strength, service. But not of itself. 
Plant it. That is your part, sacred, God-like.. And behold! 
a miracle,— such a miracle as should assure one who plants 
a seed, a root, a truth, anything that grows, that he is per- 
forming a sacrament that may well fill him with a joyous 
awe. ; 

Il. Waterinc.—AZollos watered. 


It is a sacrament, also, to water, to refresh, stimulate, save, 
growing life. No one who has experienced the exquisite 
pleasure of giving water to a thirsty, drooping plant but feels 
that in doing so he is a priest of God, administering a sacra- 
ment of nature. Giving water or food to an animal is a 
higher ministration of the same order, ministering to a soul 
higher still, by so much as the spiritual exceeds the material. 

Doubtless many have wished watering away, have wished 
that growth would take care of itself without this painstaking 
service that fell to Apollos. But it is well that we should 
have a part, not only in planting, but in aiding growth. 


III. 


Ingathering, too, is a sacrament. To reap the fruits of 
God’s goodness, to garner the sheaves of his love, to fill barn 
and storehouse with the largesses of his bounty,— this is to 
share in the divine joy and partake of the divine blessedness. 
How can the harvester, whatever field of increase he may 
reap, be selfish or unbelieving or thankless? There is 
nothing more wonderful than growth except fruitage. The 
blade is wonderful, the ear is more wonderful; but the full 
corn in the ear is most wonderful. Not to behold only, but 
to gather; not to gather only, but to enjoy,—that is the 
harvester’s sacrament, which makes him not only priest, but 
high priest. 

Planting, watering, harvesting,— how gracious this serial of 
sacraments of nature, as well as of grace, in which it is given 
us to partake. God forbid that any should come to them in 
selfishness or irreverence, not discerning in them the divine 
presence. 


Harvestinc.— God gave the Increase. 


Spiritual Life. 


Never was a sincere word utterly lost. Never a magna- 
nimity fell to the ground but there is some heart to greet 
and accept it unexpectedly.— Emerson. 


2 


When by nobler culture, by purer experience, by breath- 
ing the air of a higher duty, vitality at length creeps into 
the soul, the instincts of immortality will wake within us. 
The word of hope will speak to us a language no longer 
strange.—/ames Martineau. 


wh 


It is the little words you speak, the little thought you 
think, the little thing you do or leave undone, the little mo- 
ments you waste or use wisely, the little temptations which 
you yield to or overcome,— the little things of every day 
that are making or marring your future life.— Light on the 
flidden Way. 
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The Divine Drama.* 


The Divine Drama, by Granville Ross 
Pike, is an interesting and noteworthy book, 
which ought to find more readers and exert 
a wider influence than will probably fall to 
its lot. Its author has some right to feel 
fairly well satisfied with his own perform- 
ance, though the time may not be ripe for 
such a work to produce great results. There 
is considerable talk of the reorganization of 
Christian faith; but not much has thus far 
been effected in the public mind beyond 
some preliminary clearing of the ground, and 
not many appear to have yet arrived at the 
proper frame of mind for rebuilding. Zhe 
Divine Drama is a survey of the whole field 
of Christian thought and experience, from 
the modern point of view. It is, in effect, a 
new ‘‘body of divinity,’’ and gathers up 
much, at least, of the best religious thought 
of the time. The author’s conviction is thus 
stated in his preface: ‘‘When the reconstruc- 
tion now going on is completed, it will be 
found that, in the change of view-point, 
nothing has been lost to religious faith, but 
that all the great spiritual realities that are 
so dear to the devout heart have been en- 
larged and enriched correspondingly with the 
grander conceptions upon which they rest.’’ 

The system of thought unfolded in the 
book is based upon the idea of the Divine 
Immanence; and one of its rather strongly 
marked features is that its theology is ‘‘so- 
cial and universal instead of individual 
only,—a doctrine of society no less than a 
doctrine of God.’’ We have here set before 
us the idea that all men are called to be sons 
of God. Rightly and normally, human life 
on the earth is that of the family of God, and 
constitutes a commonwealth of the Spirit. 
The chapters of that division of the book 
which treats of the family of God are named 
by the successive phrases of the Lord’s 
Prayer. THis seems a little fanciful and 
confusing. Nevertheless, the order of 
thought is continuous, and follows a well- 
constructed plan. The whole work is an 
attempt to adjust the new lines of thought to 
‘fold landmarks, ’’ and that is quite different 
from an endeavor to get all the new wine 
into old bottles. The religious thought of 
the future must. be an outgrowth of the 
thought of the past, and this book is rather 
a remarkable essay toward bringing the main 
beliefs of Christendom forward into union 
and agreement with the best knowledge of 
our own time. 


Tue OpEN Quzstion. By C. E. Raimond 
(Elizabeth Robins). Harper & Brothers. 
$1. 50.—The identity of the writer of George 
Mandeville’s Husband with the popular ac- 
tress who gave London a new sensation by 
her interpretations of Ibsen is: an interesting 
discovery; and the new novel which made 
it known seems to be causing as much dis- 
cussion as the Ibsen plays themselves, —at 
least, for the time being. Zhe Open Ques- 
tion is a novel of the present day and hour. 
It is serious with the consideration of diffi- 


*Tur Diving Drama. By Granville Ross Pike. New 


York; The Macmillan Company. 
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cult problems, and burdened with the latter- 
age self-consciousness that insists on analyz- 
ing tendencies of the inner life. At first the 
book seems overcrowded with characters and 
divergent interests; but these narrow, and 
the intention becomes plain. When one says 
that the book is concerned with the study of 
heredity, the right of the individual to hap- 
piness, his duty to the unborn, and the im- 
perative claims of self-denial, and then adds 
that the leading characters find their solution 
of these problems in suicide, he seems to say, 
also, that the book is gloomy, and morbid. 
That it is not so is due to the admirable 
character portraiture which Miss Robins has 
put into her history of the Gano family,— 
notably, into the character of the magnificent, 
unconquered old grandmother, to the natural- 
ness of the life she represents, and to the 
originality and charm of her heroine. Val 
Gano is as human a girl as one is likely to 
meet in fiction. She is genuine from begin- 
ning to end, and never more so than in the ex- 
periences of the last chapter, when she real- 
izes what it means to have been defrauded of 
the mother joy. She expressed her own life 
best, perhaps, when she said, ‘‘It’s very 
wonderful to have found life so much better 
and so much worse than any one ever said’’; 
but that is what every one finds, too, The 
main problem which Miss Robins suggests 
she leaves ‘‘an open question,’’ and her 


readers may attempt to answer it or not, 
as they like. 
Gop’s PrRIsoNER. By John Oxenham. 


New York: Henry Holt & Co. —It is safe 
to say that no one who reads the first dozen 
pages of this book will willingly put it aside 
until he has satisfied himself concerning cer- 
tain points of the plot. It is a sensational 
story, filled from cover to cover with start- 
ling experiences, beginning with a murder, 
and ending with an escape from a lonely 
island and great danger. There is none of 
the final dispensation of conventional justice 
in the closing chapters. Indeed, the title 
expresses the intention of the author to show 
that James Ayrton, embezzler and murderer, 
was God’s prisoner, not man’s, and that 
even he had not put himself outside the 
limit of forgiveness and restoration through 
suffering. Certain incidents suggest TZyeas- 
ure Island strongly. The love-story forms 
but a minor interest in the book, and is not 
managed so well as less agreeable elements of 
the plot. With such a main idea as that ex- 
pressed by the title, the result ought to be an 
impressive working-out of a great moral 
drama. Instead of that, the interest is with 
outward incidents rather than spiritual devel- 
opment, and the result is crude and unsatis- 
factory. 


Doomspay. By Crabtree Hemenway. 
Boston: Copeland & Day. 50 cents.—This 
story of a delusion is a strange blending of 
the semi-mystical and the sordidly real. It 
shows a vivid imagination, a sombre outlook 
on life, and a somewhat strained appreciation 
of the artistic and picturesque in Jiterature. 
The fisherman, who believes himself di- 
vinely commissioned to announce the definite 
coming of the world’s last day, convinces at 
last the jeering, incredulous islanders around 
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him, until they accept all the consequences: 
of their faith, ‘‘pitching their lives almost 
savagely to the prophet’s heroic tune,’’ and 
renouncing the ownership of things earthly, 
some in one spirit, some in another. The 
exaltation of strained anticipation, the reac- 
tion of disappointment, and the inevitable 
reacceptance of ordinary life make up the 
background for the love-story of the prophet 
and the ill-treated, unhappy wife of the only 
islander who scorns him and his prophecy. 
It is an unusual story, told in an unusual 
way, best characterized, perhaps, by the word 
‘*intense. ’’ 


THE WHEEL OF Gop. By George Egerton. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.—The 
writer, who calls herself ‘‘George Egerton, ” 
has reached and held higher levels in the 
present volume than in the two earlier books 
with which the public is familiar. This is 
the story of a woman’s life, treated broadly 
and comprehensively, following the mental 
and spiritual development, no less than out- 
ward occurrences, through questioning child- 
hood, ardent girlhood, and a womanhood 
disillusioned, it is true, but filled with ten- 
derness for all seeking souls, and glorified 
by a peace free from every trace of self-seek- 
ing. Especially good are the pictures of the 
child’s life in Dublin, with its curious con- 
trasts and half-understood experiences. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Poems of William Collins, edited by 
Walter C. Bronson of Brown University, 
are printed by Ginn & Co. in the ‘‘Athe- 
nzum Press Series.’’ Like others of the 
series, this edition is especially adapted to 
the needs of students, and contains a crit- 
ical text, carefully transcribed, variant read- 
ings, and numerous notes, besides a bio- 
graphical sketch based so far as possible on 
original records newly verified, and a com- 
prehensive study of the poetry of Collins. 
The frontispiece shows Flaxman’s bas-relief, 
given from a photograph of the original in 
Chichester Cathedral. A new edition of 
Collins has been needed for some time, and 
this one is of wider scope than any that has 
hitherto appeared. 


Wendell Phillips Garrison is the author of 
The New Gulliver, a striking presentation 
of the close relation between man and the 
dumb animals, to whom he usually thinks 
himself so infinitely superior. The new Gul- 
liver is a Yale graduate, cast on the land of 
the Houyhnhnnis, who has the opportunity 
of conversation with a descendant of the one 
who first befriended Gulliver himself. Mr. 
Garrison has prefaced his essay with numer- 
ous quotations bearing on the subject, of 
which perhaps the following from KEcclesi- 
astes is most applicable: ‘‘That which be- 
falleth the sons of men befalleth beasts: even 
one thing befalleth them. As the one dieth, 
so dieth the other; yea, they have all one 
breath.’’ The book is printed at the Marion 
Press, Jamaica, Queensborough, N.Y. 


The official’ catalogue of Harvard Univer- 
sity for 1898 and 1899 contains much valua- 
ble information. At present the entire num- 
ber of officers, teachers, and students, is 
5,164; that is, the numerical strength of the 
university has trebled during President 
Eliot’s administration. In regard to the re- 
quirements for admission an important rear- 
rangement has been made, which, however, 
is not intended to increase the work of prep- 
aration. The old requirements will remain 
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in force for the present, but candidates may 
take the new plan as an alternative. A brief 
catalogue of Radcliffe College, which shows 
the number of students to be 411, is pub- 
lished, with that of the university admis- 
sion requirements and the standard of the 
courses; and the requirements for degrees are 
the same as those in Harvard College. 


The Magazines. 


In the March number of the Century is an 
important article by Right Hon. James Rice, 
entitled ‘‘ British Experience in the Govern- 
ment of Colonies.’’ He bids the American 
expansionist ‘‘go softly, go warily,’’ and 
suggests in a friendly way that, before any 
more schemes of administration or economic 
reform are undertaken, fact should be ascer- 
tained as fully and accurately as possible. 
Nearly all the articles of this number review 
experiences of the last year. Lieut. J. B. 
Bernadou, who commanded the torpedo boat 
Winslow, tells the story of action at Carde- 
nas, and describes Ensign Bagley’s death. 
Lieut. Hobson tells of his prison life in 
Santiago, and his observations of the siege. 
Lieut. Winslow gives an account of the cable- 
cutting expedition at Cienfuegos, and Mr. 


, Arthur Houghton presents ‘‘scenes in the 


Spanish capital immediately previous to the 
declaration of war.’’ The opening article is 
**At the Court of an Indian Prince,’’ by 
R. D. MacKenzie,—a subject in which 
Americans are supposed to be especially in- 
terested now that they may claim the vice- 
reine of India as a compatriot. 


Literary Notes. 


The Macmillan Company have in press for 
early publication 7he Government of Muni- 


_cipalities, by Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, form- 


erly Commissioner of the United States Civil 
Service. 


Among the spring announcements of Little, 
Brown & Co. is a translation by Bradley Gil- 
‘man of Edouard Rod’s Le Ménage de Pasteur 
Naudié, called in the English Pastor Nau- 
dié’s Young Wife. Edouard Rod is soon to 
deliver a series of lectures before the Cercle 
Francais of Harvard University. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will publish 
this month Zhe Rapin, a novel by Henry de 
Vere Stacpoole, author of Prerrot. Rapin 
is Parisian studio slang for a professed stu- 
dent of art who has neither the talent nor 
energy to succeed. The minor characters 
range from the Bohemians of the Latin Quar- 
ter to the nobles of the Faubourg and the 
Elysees, are all bold types, and, like the 
chief characters, are drawn with clearness 
and finish. The book is a great advance on 
Pierrot. 


The opening story of the March number of 
the Round Table, ‘‘My Borrowed Torpedo- 
boat,’’ is an account of a stirring adventure 
in Russia, from the pen of Mr. Julian 
Ralph. Another is by Mr. Percie W. Hart, 
entitled ‘‘A Drummer of Warburton’s,’’ which 
tells of the coolness and bravery of a young 
English lad in early colonial days. Besides 
these stories there will be several others, as 
well as an instalment of Mr. Kirk Munroe’s 
serial, ‘‘ Forward, March!’ 


The first number of the Club Worker, the 
organization of the National League of 
Working-women’s Clubs, appears under date 
of February. It is a neatly printed four-page 
sheet, published at 807 James Street, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., with Miss Charlotte Coffyn Wil- 
kinson as editor, and a subscription price to 


league subscribers of 25 cents, to others of | 


3° cents. This first number contains notes 


|Lyman Abbott, 


~ The Christian ‘Pegister 


by Miss Maria B. Chapin, the former editor 
of Far and Near, Miss Edith M. Howes, 
and others. 


The Branch Alliance of All Souls’? Church 
in Roxbury, Mass., will publish this month 
the Roxbury Magazine, which will contain 
articles by Hon. Edwin U. Curtis, Rev. 
Dr. E. H. Bradford, and 
others. William C. Collar has written about 
the Roxbury Latin School, which holds’ so 
honorable a place among educational insti- 
tutes, Rev. E. E. Hale describes Roxbury 
as it was in 1775, Rev. James De Normandie 
is the author of ‘‘The First Church and John 
Eliot,’’—an interesting historical sketch, — 
and other matter worthy of note will be found 
in its pages. 


Books Received. 


To PusiisHers.— AW books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
Recister will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. Butwe can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 4 
General Physics. By Charles S. Hastings and Frederick 
. Beach. 
Prinz Friedrich von Homburg. Von Heinrich von Kleist. 
From Ivan Panin, Grafton, Mass. 
EA SIEE 


By Ivan Panin. 


‘rom the Century Company, New York.. 
The Sinking of the Merrimac. By Lieut. Richmond 
Pearson Hobson. $1.50. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The West Indies. By Amos Kidder Fiske. 
From Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
Ba ater Mr. Gladstone. By Hon. Lionel A. Tolle- 
mache. 
From Frances L.. Dusenberry, Chicago. 
Why Iama Vegetarian. By J. Howard Moore. 25 cents. 


Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

Five Songs. For high or low voice. By Bruno Oscar 
Klein. ‘To the Wood Lark; Hush Thee, Baby; Nae 
Shoon to hide her Tiny Taes; Last Night; Golden- 
tressed Adelaide. 


Scaramouche (The Clown). For the piano. By C. 
Chaminade. 4 

Yorktown March. Two-step. By C. Harry Kain. 

Salve Regina. For high or medium voice. By C. Hen- 
shaw Dana. e 

Floating gently down the Stream. Song. For medium 


voice. By Riter Fitzgerald. A 
A Ragtime Frolic. Wing Dance Two-step. For banjo, 
mandolin, or guitar. By Walter Vreeland. 
Flower Song. (Lange). For mandolin or guitar, By 
Frank V. Beggs. 


“A sane and noble book, strong with 
serious and honest thinking.’— Christian 
Register. 


The Coming People 


By Cartes F, Dots, author of 
“The Golden Rule in Business,” 
“The American Citizen,” ‘“Lux- 
ury and Sacrifice,” etc. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


THIRD THOUSAND NOW READY. 


“Read the book. It is as sinewy in 
logic as it is inspiring in cheer and hope.” 
Boston Herald. 

“The healthy hope and faith born of 
reason that this volume inspires gives 
a feeling that life is well worth living.”— 
Boston Advertiser. 

“Mr. Dole shows that the world is 
growing better, and, what is far more, 
will go on growing better in the years 
and ages to come.”—Boston Transcript. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO,, 


NEW YORK and BOSTON, 
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OUR UNITARIAN 
~- ys GOSPEL 


By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the season of 1897— 
98. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning. 


DEDICATED TO... 


“Those who believe that the message 
of God to his children must be one of 
life and hope instead of a theology 
which teaches death and despair.” 


» 2 CONTENTS .. 


Unitarianism. 

‘What do you Give in Place of What you 
Take away ?”’ 

Are there any Creeds which it is Wicked for 
us to question ? 

Why have Unitarians no Creed ? 

The Real Significance of the Present Relig- 
ious Discussion. 

Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 

Is Life a Probation ended by Death ? 

Sin and Atonement. 

Prayer and Communion with God. 

The Worship of God. . 

Morality Natural, not Statutory. 

Reward and Punishment. 

Things which Doubt cannot destroy. 

Evolution loses Nothing of Value to Man. 

Why are not All Educated People Unitarians ? 

Where is the Evangelical Church ? 


Price $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


of price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
' 272 Congress Street, ' Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual.form for the season of 1898-99. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready . 
1. Wrestling with God. 
2. The Wisdom of Fools. 
3. Lives worth Living. 
4. The Great Perhaps. 
5. Religious Ideals and Religious Unity. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, = - Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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The Penny Store. 


The window of the penny store 
Ts full of very, very many 

Things any little child can buy, 
If only he has got a penny. 


You'd never think that they could sell 
Such lots for just one little penny. 
But, dear mamma, it doesn’t seem 
So little, when you haven’t any! 


— Fullerton L. Waldo, in the Youth's Companion. 


“To Me it was a Battle.” 


BY REV. CLAY -MACCAULEY. 


Everybody in and about Manila has been 
excited and sensitive during the critical days 
of early January. Before the roth attacks 
from the insurgents were hourly expected. 
On January 7, 8, and 9, thousands upon 
thousands of the Philippine people moved— 
boxes, bags, and bundles—out from Manila 
into the insurgent territory, ordered to do so 
by the Philippine commanders. I saw them 
hurrying away, using all sorts of vehicles, 
from the water-buffalo dray to the four- 
wheeled carriage. Many pocr people went 
into the country, carrying their little posses- 
sions in bundles on their heads. Then there 
were, during these days, processions of Span- 
iards and their friends moving the other 
way, from the suburbs and from outside the 
walls, into the ancient walled city for safety, 
should the Americans be defeated in the 
coming assault. Reports flew about that the 
attack would take place on the night of the 
1oth, near midnight, or at three o’clock in 
the morning So probable was the struggle 
that Admiral Dewey, with his fleet seven 
miles away, made preparations for defence of 
the city, and American ladies in Manila 
went to some transport ships lying in the 
harbor for safety. My host even brought to 
his home ammunition for his rifles, and sev- 
eral officers residing with him loaded their 
weapons for possible use during the night. 
The rumor was that, when the insurgent army 
should make its attack from outside the city, 
the Philippine men remaining in the city 
were to do the work of assassins upon the 
American civilians there. No servant, so it 
was said, could be trusted. 

That night of the roth that was to be so 
eventful closed upon us. Having gone to 
my room, while I did not really believe the 
Philippinos would be insane enough to carry 
out their threats, I closed the heavy shutters 
of my iron-barred windows before I went to 
bed: The night was torridly hot, and I 
could bear no covering. Only the mosquito- 
netting was between me and the free air. I 
slept restlessly. The air was heavy with the 
sweetness of some night-blooming flowers, 
the streets were oppressively quiet, the si- 
lence broken only by the movements of some 
horses stabled under the house in the garden 
next to ours. At length, as once I was lying 
awake, suddenly two rifle-shots sounded from 
the neighboring barracks. My heart gave 
a sudden throb, and began to beat rapidly 
and hard, [I listened intently, and next heard 
sounds of many rushing feet, then of swift 
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bugle-calls, near and far away. Then came 
shot-sound upon shot-sound, as of rifles in 
street fighting. Then church bells rang, and 
the rapid succession of sounds of rifle-firing 
continued.  ““Oh, the “pity of itl?” 4 
thought. ‘‘The fatal step has been taken. 
The rebel fools have begun their ruin. Why 
couldn’t they have waited?’’ 

Visions of the street near by covered with 
the wounded and dead came to me. Memo- 
ries of a night of battle in the streets of 
Fredericksburg, Va., ‘came back vividly. 
And then I wondered, ‘‘What is to be the 
end of the night for us of this house?’’ But 
I had confidence in our soldiers, and I waited 
for further developments. Before very long, 
however, the neighborhood became quiet. 
At length my conclusion was, ‘‘The outbreak 
has been suddenly and severely quelled.’’ 
My watch showed twenty minutes past three 
o’clock. In a while, I fell asleep. When I 
next awoke, daylight was shining through 
the slats of the heavy window-shutters of 
my room. 

What had happened? I went out into the 
garden between the house and the street. 
The fountain there was sparkling under the 
hot sunshine, and the flowers were as lovely 
and as fragrant as they were the yesterday. 
On the street street-cars were passing, and 
people, too, as though no battle had broken 
the night. What had happened? Only 
this: a fire a few blocks away, next to one of 
our hospitals and near our barracks. Three 
houses had been burned. All the events had 
happened as I have told of them,—the sen- 
try’s shots, to alarm the garrison; the sound- 
ing of the bugles, to call the soldiers to 
guard the streets and to help put out the fire; 
alarms for help at places farther away, and 
the ringing of the church bells. In half an 
hour the fire had burned itself out, and the 
soldiers had quietly gone back to their beds. 
My excited night had been, in largest part, 
a creature of an overstruug imagination. 

But what were the hundreds of rifle-shots 
I had heard in the street fighting? Only the 
bursting of the myriad joints of the bamboos 
of which these houses of the Philippine 
natives had been built. Only the burning of 
three bamboo-built houses, near some hospi- 
tals and barracks of American soldiers, was 
the occasion of one of the weirdest nights of 
my life,—only the burning of some bam- 
boos; but, as I have said, ‘‘to me it was 
a battle. ’’ 


The Little Cooks. 


The little sisters of several young women 
who attended Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking School 
felt quite aggrieved that they were not 
thought old enough to attend also. 

After much unhappiness on the part of the 
little people, it was agreed that one after- 
noon in each week the grown-up sisters 
should teach their little sisters, respectively, 
all that they were old enough to learn. 

The little ones insisted on their at 
wearing ‘‘just such pretty, white things’’ 
Mrs. Rorer wore, or ‘‘it would not be wy 
cooking-school. ’’ p 

Each young woman had two or three little 
sisters, and she was to be paid by her parents | © 
for the lessons given, 
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The same programme was to be carried out 
in each house, and results compared. 

The first afternoon the simplest thing was 
taught; —how to make a custard. 

Little bits of tots, in pretty white high- 
necked tyers, with long sleeves, their spark- 
ling eyes and glowing cheeks making them 
look ‘‘good enough to eat’’ themselves, were 
all excitement, as eggs not yet broken, milk 
not yet flavored, flavors not yet measured, lay 
around them on the neat white tables. 

Little Hepsy Cockburn asked, in a tiptoe, 
little voice, ‘‘May I mix mine in great- 
grandpa’s punch-bowl?’’ 

A shout of laughter went up from her two 
grown-up sisters. 

‘*Why, Hepsy,’’ said one, ‘‘it would hold 
custard enough to last a year.’’ 

Hepsy whispered, ‘‘I’d love it every day.’’ 

‘“‘It would not keep, darling,’’ said her 
sister Annette. ‘‘You know we have differ- 
ent desserts every day, but you shal] make 
it in Nora’s real pudding-bowl.’’ 

This was next best. So Hepsy whispered 
to her little sister Ruth, ‘‘I guess mamma 
will have company to dinner that day, 
Ruthy.’’ : 

Eleanor Cockburn suggested ‘‘three or four 
kinds, with different flavors,’’ so that each 
little girl might show her own special dainty, 
with her own choice of flavoring; and this 
suggestion met with warm approval. 

So at last the little custards were mixed in 
the children’s oatmeal bowls. 

Carefully the older sisters explained, as 
the children beat or mixed or stirred, how 
it was all to be done. 

The watching eyes were big and round and 
bright. 

At the end of the little lecture, and when 
the ‘‘grown-up custard,’’ as little Molly 
called it, was taken from the oven, each 
little girl put in her spoon and tasted once, 
smacked her rosy lips, clapped her eager, 
little hands, and danced with joy. 

‘*Now choose your flavors, little sisters,’’ 
said Annette. All chose but Hepsy, who 
said, ‘‘I want mine to be a secret till papa 
tastes it.’’ 
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“Very well, dear,’’ said her sisters: ‘‘that 
is all right.”’ 

When no one was looking, little Hepsy 
went to the cupboard, bowl in hand, made a 
quick movement, stirred her custard, and 
said, ‘‘Please open the oven door: mine is 
ready.’’ 

‘*What did you go to the cupboard for, 
Hepsy?’’ said Annette. Hepsy was a dear, 
sweet, little girl, and the youngest. So, 
when she put her fingers over her rosy lips 
and shook her head, her sister just kissed 
her. 

Dinner-time arrived. When dessert was 
brought in, one of cook’s delicacies was 
placed before Mrs. Cockburn; and in front 
of papa were placed the little oatmeal bowls 
with the little custard, dainty and trembling, 
in each. 

Papa helped each one at table to a dessert- 
spoonful, remembering Molly’s caution that 
**some must be saved for the bers to taste, 
as we are going to taste theirs.’ 

Papa ventured first, made a comical face, 
looked queerly at mamma, then at his little 
girls, saying, ‘‘Tell me the name of each 
flavor. ”’ 

**Mine is vanilla,’’ said Ruth. 

**Mine is lemon. Don’t you know lemon, 
papa?’’ said Molly. 

“Mine is real cooking, 
use,’’ said dear little Hepsy. 

By this time the ‘‘real’’ flavor had been 


such as cooks 


tasted all around; and poor little Hepsy, | 


with aching heart and swimming eyes, had 
jumped down to lay her sweet head on papa’s 
knee, for all were laughing. 

Papa kissed the dear little wet face, and 
said, ‘‘Hepsy, darling, your custard is made 
beautifully; but are you sure that cooks put 
pepper into custard?’’ 

**O papa! she puts it into the soup,— 
plenty of it. Isn’t it the same?’’ MHappi- 
ness was restored later, but Hepsy’s pepper 
custard made a great impression on her 
heart.—Adbigail Emmeline Cragin, in New 
York Examiner. 


* The Little Sentinel. 


**Nurse, what do you think mamma told 
me?’’ asked a little bit of a boy. 

_ **T haven’t the littlest idea,’’ answered 
nurse, as she looked up from the stocking 
she was mending. 

**Well, she said I might stay up ‘all oes 

- You know, nurse, I’ve always wanted to.’ 

**That is very good of mamma,’’ answered 
nurse. ‘‘And where are you going to spend 
the night?’’ 

“*Well, men who camp out, you know, have 
afire. I am going to pretend I’m camping 
out, and I’m going to spend the night by the 
parlor fire. ’’ 

**That’s a good idea.’’ 

**No. I think I’ll be a sentinel, and walk 
up and down before the fire, with my gun 

_ over my shoulder.’’ 
**But a sentinel must not go to sleep. He 
must be on the watch all the time, and 
say’? — 

“*T know! ‘Who goes there?’ ’’ 

‘And are you going to watch all night?’’ 

“T think J shall,’’ answered Harry, 
proudly. 
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It had long been Harry’s wish to sit up 
ail night, and he could not help thinking his 
mamma very unkind never to let him. He 
teased so much that finally mamma said, — 

“‘Well, Harry, you may.’’ 

At about eight o’clock Harry, who was 
usually in bed and asleep at that time, took 
his stand by the fire. His toy gun was over 
his shoulder, and on his head he wore his 
soldier cap. 

Up and down ‘he walked before the fire, 
and at first it was great fun. 

Whenever he heard a sound, he would call, 
‘*“Who goes there?’’ And it would be papa 
coming to look for a book, or mamma. 
Once, when he called very loud, ‘*‘Who 
goes there?’’ what do you think happened? 
The little white kitten ran into the room! 

Up and down, up and down, went Harry. 

Heavier and heavier grew the gun. Harder 
and harder was it to keep to the straight line 
in the carpet. 

Harry looked at the easy-chair and the 
sofa, but proudly he shook his head. 

**T’ve always wanted to sit up all night, 
and I’m going to show mamma how much I 
want to!’’ 

Oh, what a loop from the straight ine that 
time, Harry! 

Time went on. Mamma and papa said, 
**Good-night!’’ and white kitty curled her- 
self up on the rug, and went sound asleep. 

Harry’s eyes began to blink, but he held 
them as wide open as he could. 

Soon he had a lonely feeling. 
should be brave,’’ he whispered. 

**But why shouldn’t I sit down?’’ 

‘Because you’d go to sleep,’’ 
voice within answered. 

So up and down Harry trudged. 

Soon something rolled down the sentinel’s 
cheek. Harry dashed it away, but then an- 
other something rolled down the other cheek. 

‘*T’m a baby!’’ the little boy sobbed. But 
still he kept marching. 

Everything in the room seemed to swing— 
and swing—and swing! 

His feet were too tired. He tripped and 
fell upon the soft rug. How soft it was! 
He couldn't get up. He heard some one. 

“*Who goes there?’’ he asked feebly. 

‘*The Sand Man,’’ a gentle voice answered, 
that sounded something like papa’s and 
mamma’s combined.—Zxaminer. 


‘fA soldier 


a small 


The Mystery of the Mail-bag. 


Perhaps she was of an investigating turn of 
mind: if so, she should have observed more 
closely. This cat lived in a drug-store that 
was at the same time a sub-station of the 
post-office. The mail-pouch in which the 
letters were sent to the main office was fas- 
tened to the open end of a chute that ran 
through the floor into the basement. Puss 
had doubtless watched the letters and small 
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parcels and postal-cards slipping merrily 
down the chute, and she may have decided 
that it was a toboggan-slide, intended for 
amusement. She should have observed that 
the things that so merrily ran down the chute 
did not come back again. Puss disappeared. 

The men at the main office opened a mail- 
bag, when out jumped a cat, without address 
or postage-stamp,—a clear violation of the 
law. The postal clerks were frightened at 
first. Then they looked at the bag, saw the 
mark which told where it came from, and at 
once called up the sub-station, where an 
equally excited group of clerks were hunting 
for a much-loved cat. The mystery was 
solved; and a boy carefully carried the cat 
who stole a ride in the government mail-bag 
to its home. —Up/look. 


Little Rosie was at sewing school last 
Thursday. She had never tried to sew, as 
she is only three and a half. After looking 
on a while, she says, ‘*Teacher, please har- 
ness a needle for me; and _I’ll try to make 
something. ’’ 


A little girl from town was staying with 
some country cousins who live on a farm. 
At breakfast one morning she saw on the 
table a dish of honey, and regarded this as an 
opportunity to show her country cousins that 
she knew something of country life, after all. 
Looking at the dish of honey, she said care- 
lessly, ‘‘Ah! I see you keep a bee!’’—Zzon’s 
ferald. 
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Good News. 


For the Christian Register. 
Laus Deo. 


BY FANNIE A, DAMON. 


“God is with us! He has brought us through!” 
So sang the Russian peasants, as they came 

To our free shores from off the northern main. 
Like that brave band of exiles, strong, but few, 
That came of old, the valiant and the true, 

They seek a land where, without guilt or shame, 
They can, unhindered, call upon God’s name, 
Fearless of man and of his power to do,— 

That sovereign power that brooks no thought or word 
Beyond its will; for God to them means good, 

A power of life, a power of love and light 
Implanted in them, their eternal right 

Of thought and reason, freedom from all ill 

Save that which comes of his most holy will. 


Regulated Emigration. 


The last half-century appears nowhere to 
less advantage than in the neglect of any 
satisfactory oversight of emigration by those 
nations which have most to do with it. 

As far back as the time when Carlyle, in 
the Latter Day Pamphlets which showed so 
much of his cynicism, had no better instruc- 
tions to give to the people of his own nation 
than that they should get out of the way, and 
go somewhere else, English statesmen of every 
shade of opinion in other matters joined 
with him, audibly or inaudibly, in such 
advice. But nobody took any real care as to 
instructing these people where they should 

‘go or whether they should go. It might be 
said that what seemed the accident of the 
existence of magnificent American vessels, 
built with high between-decks, to carry bales 
of cotton Eastward on the Atlantic, was the 
principal cause of the Western wave of emi- 
gration, which in those ships, when emp- 
tied, brought back, in the forties, sometimes 
three hundred thousand emigrants in a year, 
who are the fathers and mothers of a million 
or more American citizens of to-day. 

Even now, when this emigration, or some- 
thing like it, has gone on for half a century, 
no man dares to say that it is under any suffi- 
cient supervision. The men and women who 
come move under a certain impulse which 
Cicero would have called a divine instinct. 
But no more care is taken of them when they 
arrive than is taken of a wild gander in Lab- 
rador, when he arrives there in the spring. 
It is quite possible—one might almost say 
probable—for a Sicilian emigrant, used to 
orange orchards, to arrive here with his 
family, and to be sent to Northern Wisconsin 
to cut lumber,—wholly ignorant that there 
are orange orchards waiting* for his work in 
Florida, in Louisiana, and in California. 

There are, however, even now, drifts of 
emigration, which gradually arrange them- 
selves, which may be studied for the advan- 
tage of the future. The harvests of La 
Plata are reaped, in very many instances, by 
workmen who gathered olives and pressed 
grapes in Italy in the summer before. These 
men have crossed to South America for the 
summer, which is winter in Italy. They 
work on the Argentine farms, and then they 
return to Italy for another summer. Back- 
ward and forward they fly, like so many 
shuttles; and for them Dr. Watts’s prophecy 
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is fulfilled of a life where ‘‘everlasting 
spring abides.’’ In the. intervals of that 
life, they enjoy each year two vacations of 
salt water. : : 

A demand has already expressed itself for 
a similar steam-service between New Orleans 
and La Plata. The packet-ships would every 
autumn take to South America the men who 
have in our summer been making the crops 
of Dakota, Nebraska, and the other grain- 
raising States. In the approach of the au- 
tumn of South America—which is our spring 
—they would bring back the same men. 

Our civilization, as we call it, has come 
so far that a Philadelphian family spends 
the summer in a cool home at Bar Harbor. 
A Cleveland family spends the winter at 
Punta Gorda or Punta Rossa. And there is 
no reason why the wave of civilization should 
stop there. It is not only for rich people— 
it is for all sorts and conditions of men— 
that different climates have been arranged. 

It is quite time, for instance, for the 
Northern States to provide for those of their 
wards who have delicate lungs, that they 
shall not cough their lives away in the midst 
of the hardships of our February, March, and 
April. Let a State spend a little more for 
travelling and thousands of dollars less for 
coal. The coal-bills of the fifteen public 
institutions of charity in Massachusetts could 
be materially reduced if the patients of the 
State might enjoy the climate of the Gulf, 
at least for the months of spring, or, in the 
end, perhaps, for the year. 

EpWarpD E. HALE. 


The Czar’s Proposal. 


A committee has been formed in Munich 
to take measures for a conference to be held 
in the city of Munich after the carnival, to 
consider the czar’s suggestions for permanent 
peace. The German Social Democrats at 
first made light of the czar’s proposal, and 
described it as a diplomatic ruse; but they 
have begun to regard it in a different aspect. 
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The bishop of London writes, in answer to 
an invitation to attend a meeting in the in- 
terests of peace, ‘‘The object of the meeting ~ 
should be to bring home to the minds and 

consciences of men the need of cultivating 

that reasonable temper in all things which is 

the basis on which international peace must 
rest.’? Sir M. E. Grant Duff wrote, ‘‘I 

entirely approve the object of the meeting. 

I have no sympathy whatever with those 

persons who, skilled to see deep into mill- 

stones, find all kind of snares and pitfalls in 

the czar’s proposals.’’ Dr. Conan Doyle 

presided at a meeting at Hindhead, where 

many leading people united to assure the~ 
government of ‘‘support in making the forth- 

coming International Peace Conference effec- 

tive.’’ Dr. Doyle said he believed the czar 
was absolutely honest, and considered that he 
was actuated by the highest and the most un- 

selfish ideals. Ata meeting at which Lord 
Gray presided he ‘‘cherished an ardent hope 

that the educational effect of this peace cru- 

sade might be to cause the peoples of Europe 

to recognize that the present system, under 
which four millions of men and two hundred 

millions of money were devoted annually to 

the business of sharpening swords, was a bar- 

barous system. ’’ 


Old-age Pensions. 


An organization seems to have been set on 
foot in England for extending the interest in 
old-age pensions. At a meeting held in 
London in December a large number of 
trades-unions were represented; and Mr. 
Charles Booth, the eminent student of pau- 
perism in London, explained the plan on 
which he supposed a satisfactory system must 
be based. Briefly, they were those which 
have often been laid down in this column,— 
first, that all old persons should be entitled 
to benefit; and, second, that all should, 
through taxation, contribute to the cost. 

This meeting was held by the invitation 
of the Browning Settlement in Robert Brown- 
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ing Hall. Two thousand copies of a printed 
statement regarding it were circulated through 
the English provinces, and we are beginning 
‘to have accounts in the English papers of 
meetings for a similar purpose. The move- 
ment is evidently awakening much more in- 
terest in England than in this country. ‘The 
success of the steps taken in Germany de- 
mands general attention. : 


Correspondence. 


... ‘If any Post-office Mission or other 
book-distributing establishment has books 
suitable for a library in a State reformatory, 
we shall be glad to receive such books at the 
office of Lend a Hand, 14 Bedford Street, 
and can assure the persons who contribute 
them that they can be well used.’’.. . 

... ‘I have learned to ride a bicycle, 
that I might go over some of the historic 
roads of New England, somewhat out of the 
beaten tracks of travel. Last year I followed 
the British from East Cambridge to Concord, 
and also went out by Paul Revere’s route. The 
coming spring I desire to do more. I want to 
go over two routes, or go over one and return 
by the other, if I can feel a certainty that I 
am on the right roads. I also wish to study 
the local history of the towns of the routes 
before I start, and thus I am planning a long 
way ahead. I understand that the route 
which Paul Revere usually took in going 
from Boston to New York was not the one 
taken by Israel Bissell, when he carried the 
news of the battle of Lexington. It is of 
these two roads I desire information. Can 
you tell me where I can find a map which 
will give the two roads? Or can you tell me 
of some one who has made the journey, who 
will assist me?’’.. . 


New York Letter. 


The one hundred and forty-nine miles that 
separate our State capital and this city is as 
nothing to the fine energy and physical 
strength of Gov. Roosevelt, who appears here 
at social functions, clubs, dinners, recep- 
tions, and public meetings with as much, if 
not more frequency, than when his home was 

~but a few miles off. The hero of San Juan 
is proving himself the sincere man that Car- 
lyle intimates true heroes are, and is redeem- 
ing his pre-election pledges to the people 
with honesty and faithfulness. Possibly, 
there was more timorous doubt among the 
friends of civil service reform than among 


any other set of persons about the governor’s | 


ability to restore the civil service system of 
the State to the position from which his 
predecessor had debased it. But the gov- 
ernor weighed counsel with single-hearted 
friends of the reform; and a bill has been 
prepared, and is before the legislature, 
which, if more conservative than could be 
wished, is, its friends say, as radical as they 
can reasonably hope to secure favorable ac- 
tion upon. 

To these gubernatorial councils the pastor 
of All Souls’ Church, as representing the 
friends of civil service reform’ in his own 
congregation and in the city, and as the per- 
sonal friend of Gov. Roosevelt, was naturally 
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invited. The conferences usually took place 
around the breakfast-table of Gov. Roosevelt; 
and, while no one can doubt but that they 
were duly grave and serious, there can be as 
little question that there was as much gayety 
as gravity. 

Mr. Slicer’s vigorous and vital work has 
already made him a prominent figure in the 
social and political life of the city, as well 
as in the work of the church. He was re- 
cently called upon to co-operate with the 
State Board of Mediation and Arbitration 
here, as in Buffalo, in bringing about a 
better relation between the employer and 
employees in the recent strike at the Higgins 
Carpet Works. Mr. Slicer’s public addresses 
have created much comment, especially those 
before the Nineteenth Century and Patria 
Clubs. The latter was upon ‘‘America and 
the American Spirit,’’ and was a most lucid 
exposition of the position in which America 
finds herself at this time, and the attitude 
which the American citizen is bound to as- 
sume. Meantime the church work at All 
Souls’ is prosperous and engrossing. The 
Friendly Aid House, which sprang into being 
under the inspiration of Rev. and Mrs. T. C. 
Williams, has been enlarged by the purchase 
of a house next door, and is now able to call 
itself a social settlement, with room for six 
resident workers. The head worker at the 
College Settlement in Rivington Street, then 
Miss Mary Kingsbury and now Mrs. Simk- 
hovitch, is in charge at the Friendly Aid 
House. Her thorough training and wide ex- 
perience in the work of social betterment has 
given a great impetus to the interest of the 
people in and outside of All Souls’, who are 
associated together in the congenial occupa- 
tion of improving the neighborhood of East 
34th Street. The Civic Club, which was 
started at the Friendly Aid House, and which 
is unique in the history of settlement work, 
now has a fine new club-house of its own. 
Of all the well-known efforts of the Friendly 
Aid to advance the moral, mental, and physi- 
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cal condition of the East Side constituency, 
none is more popular than the sessions of 
the sewing school of All Souls’, which every 
Saturday morning takes two hundred and fifty 
little girls off the streets for two hours’ in- 
struction in the use of the needle. This 
mission sewing school of All Souls’ is now 
in its thirty-third year. Its president is 
Mrs. Slicer. On the Sunday evening of our 
recent blizzard Mr. Slicer began his evening 
services, which are to continue during” Lent. | 
There was a particularly fine musical service, 
and an address on our great American, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Every alternate Wednesday 
Mr. Slicer meets with a branch of the 
Women’s Alliance for the study of Marti- 
neau’s ‘‘Seat of Authority in Religion,’’ and 
a Lenten class meets every Friday evening 
for a series of addresses on the Evolution of 
Religion. M. A. M. 


California Letter. 


Several events of interest have occurred in 
Unitarian circles in this region lately. One 
is the resignation of Dr. Stebbins of the 
First Church, San Francisco, after a minis- 
try of great and far-reaching influence, lasting 
more than thirty-four years. The letter of 
resignation, addressed to the trustees and 
congregation, was a noble one, setting forth 
in a few words the aims and ideals which 
have been the inspiration of Dr. Stebbins’s 
preaching and work. A single passage must 
be quoted. ‘‘I thank God, through Jesus 
Christ and the common life of men, that this 
ministry has reckoned human nature and the 
divine nature of kindred blood, and has 
never despised any man because he was rich 
or poor or ignorant or black, but has es- 
teemed him as holding some mysterious and 
eternal relation to the Father of all; and in 
my heart of hearts I can ask no greater bless- 
ing on you all than that the ministry which 
shall succeed me may have as wide a grace 
and as free a love as the best that is in us 
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can suggest of God or man.’’ The trustees 
of the church voted not to accept the resig- 
nation at present, but to await further devel- 
opments as to Dr. Stebbins’s_ health, still 
cherishing a hope that he may be able at a 
future day to assume, at least in part, his 
former active relations to the church. It is 
gratifying to everybody to know that he is 
much improved, being able to see friends, to 
walk out, to read, and to dictate correspond- 
ence. His son, Rev. Roderick Stebbins of 
Milton, Mass., who was with his father a 
month or more, returned East the 1st of Feb- 
ruary. 

There is much public interest in the com- 
ing of Rev. Stopford W. Brooke of Boston, 
to fill Dr. Stebbins’s place for three or six 
months. He has already preached two Sun- 
days, impressing his hearers as a preacher 
of thoughtful strength, poise, and earnestly 
religious purpose. On the morning of March 
6 he is to give a paper or address at the 
monthly ministers’ meeting, to be held in 
Oakland, and on the afternoon of the same 
day a lecture before the Channing Auxiliary 
in San Francisco. 

The recent meeting of the Unitarian Club 
of California, held as usual in San Fran- 
cicso, was one of much interest. The gen- 
eral subject under discussion was ‘‘The Re- 
ligious Outlook at the Close of the Century, ’’ 
with addresses on ‘‘ Religious Conditions and 
Prospects in India,’’ by Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land of Oakland, ‘‘The Progress of Juda- 
ism,’’ by Dr. Voorsanger, the eminent lib- 
eral Jewish rabbi of San Francisco, ‘‘The 
Growth, Changes, and Prospects of Orthodox 
Churches, ’’ by Rev. Charles R. Brown, Con- 
gregationalist, of Oakland, and ‘‘An His- 
torical Review of the Century’s Religious 
Changes,’’ by Prof. C. A. Dunniway of 
Stanford University. The addresses of Mr. 
Sunderland and Rabbi Voorsanger will appear 
in full in the Pacific Unitarian for March. 
The absence of Dr. Stebbins, who has been 
such a conspicuous leader in the club, was a 
source of regret to everybody. But there was 
some compensation in a fine letter from him, 
full of felicitous expressions and aglow with 
all his old fire. 

It gives me pain to record a sad bereave- 
ment that has just befallen our Alameda min- 
ister, Rev. George R. Dodson, who has been 
working so vigorously and successfully for 
the past half-dozen years in that growing and 
attractive young city. Yesterday morning 
his little daughter, three or four years of 
age, always the perfect picture of heaith and 
joy, died from diphtheria. He has one 
child remaining, —a little boy of six. There 
are few more active societies in our body 
than the Alameda church. Five years ago 
they built an inexpensive but very pretty and 
convenient church edifice. This year, in- 
stead of having a regular evening service, 
Mr. Dodson is trying the experiment of a 
vesper service from five to six o’clo.k, with 
unexpectedly good results, the attendance 
usually filling the church to overflowing. A 
strong feature of Mr. Dodson’s work is a 
Unitarian Club of men, which meets every 
alternate Wednesday evening in the church 
parlors. It has a membership of more than 
two hundred. , 

Californians have had great sympathy with 


: their friends in the East the past winter. 


While storms have raged from the Atlantic 
to the Rocky Mountains, and below-zero 
weather has reigned away down to the Gulf, 
the sun has been shining here most benignly, 
and roses have been blooming in our gardens. 
Our only drawback is want of rain. While 
we needed twenty inches or more to insure 
good crops, we have had only nine; and, 
unless March makes up the deficiency, which 
we can hardly expect, we shall have a second 
year of drought, which will mean hard times 
for farmers, and, indirectly, for the rest of 
the people. The citrous crop of the State, 
however, is largely independent of the rains, 
as it is raised mainly by irrigation. It was 
large the past year, and may be large next, 
—an important matter for the whole country, 
now that the Florida orange crop is cut off. 
No land has all the good, but California 
seems to have its full share. ipods Gr 
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American Unitarian Association. 


The Council of the New England Confer- 
ences met at the national headquarters on 
February 20. This council is composed of 
the presidents and secretaries of the local 
conferences in-~New England, and meets at 
the invitation of the secretary of the Associa- 
tion. There were present Messrs. Symonds 
and Perkins of Maine, Gen. Cruft of New 
Hampshire, Mr. Bulkeley of Essex, Messrs. 
Elliott and Wright of North Middlesex, Mr. 
Parker of South Middlesex, Messrs. Brown 
and Eells of Suffolk, Messrs. Lewis and Pet- 
tengill of Norfolk, Mr. Day of Plymouth, 
Mr. Spencer of Cape Cod, Mr. Wilson of 
Channing, Mr. Duncan of Worcester, and 
Mr. Free of Connecticut Valley. All the 
conferences were -thus represented. Judge 
Symonds was in the chair, the secretary of 
the Association acting as secretary of the 
meeting. This council has only advisory 
power, and is gathered to consider opportuni- 
ties of missionary service in New England, 
and to advise the secretary and directors of 
the Association in New England matters. 
The matter of holding ‘‘ Forward Movement’’ 
meetings in New England cities and towns 
was thoroughly discussed, and it was the 
sense of the meeting that such meetings 
should be organized by the initiative of the 
local secretaries acting in connection with 
the national secretary. 

The question of the continuance of the 
Isles of Shoals summer meetings was brought 
up; and, in view of the great success of these 
meetings, it was decided to ask the commit- 
tee to continue them, and the following com- 
mittee was chosen to conduct the meetings: 
Gen. Cruft, Mr.. T. H. Elliott, and Rev. 
Messrs. Phalen, Gooding, Garver, Manches- 
ter, and C. H. Porter. 

Further questions concerned the relations 
of the conference secretaries to the churches 
seeking ministers, the arrangement of the 
spring conference programmes, the opportuni- 
ties of the conference secretaries to increase 
the gifts to the national organization, and the 
problems of the old churches in New Eng- 
land which retain property, but no active 
organization. The local secretaries also gave 
counsel to the secretary of the Association 
in regard to the administration of the mis- 
sionary enterprises within the different con- 
ferences. 

The trustees of the Church Building Loan 
Fund met at the national headquarters on 
February 21. Present, Messrs. -Blackmar, 
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Brown, Eliot, 
sell, Gov. Blackmar in the chair. 
urer reported a balance in the fund of $16, - 
453-32. : : 
the board, gave notice that he desired to be 
relieved of the duties of his office, and that 
he had sent his resignation to the directors 
of the Association. 
before the board, amounting to $17,300, from 


and Rus- 
The treas- 


Lincoln, Putnam, 


Mr. Charles P. Ware, secretary of 


Three applications were 


the churches in Pittsburg, Pa., Revere, and 
Chelsea, Mass. The petitions were thor- 
oughly discussed; but no final action was 
taken, the secretary being instructed to corre- 
spond further with the churches, and supply 
certain needed information. Rev. Mr. Brun- 
dage of Albany and Rev. Mr. Walkley of 
Ottawa came before the board, and explained 
their plans for building operations, giving 
notice that Albany would ask for a loan of 
$5,000, and Ottawa for a loan of $2,500. A 
letter was received from the minister at 
Spokane Falls; and the treasurer was in- 
structed to say that, in accordance with the 
petition, the trustees would release from the 
mortgage the land in the rear of the church. 
Mr. Putnam reported upon the churches in 
Sioux Falls, Olympia, and Puyallup. 


The Sunday School. 


We have mentioned before that the Uni- 
versalist Sunday-schools have frequently in- 
troduced ‘‘A Book of Song and Service,’’ 
published by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. One of the recent orders was for 
one hundred and forty-four copies from a 
school of that faith in Philadelphia. The 
new edition is fast disappearing. It is found 
that this book serves many useful purposes in 
the young people’s religious meetings. Many 
of the familiar old tunes and hymns are in- 
cluded in the compilation; and the services 
and music, as a whole, are not too severe and 
formal. One great point in publishing this 
book was the attractive and reliable binding. 
So well was this feature carried out that the 
Unitarian: Sunday School Society has re- 
ceived only one conplaint thus far out of the 
whole number of buyers. This case arose, 
probably, from the fact that the books were 
sent out before they were fully dried. When 
we remember how frequently the service- 
books in Sunday-schools present a dilapidated 
appearance, and are subjected to severe usage, 
we consider this statement a very creditable 
one for the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
and its service book. 


Every Other Sunday for March 12 will con- 
tain another Madonna picture, this time by 
Roberto Ferruzzi. Another illustration will 
show the doves of St. Mark’s, Venice,—a 
scene now quite familiar to travellers and de- 
servedly famous. The number contains the 
usual variety of stories, poems, and regular 
departments. Not least among these in at- 
traction is the ‘‘Letter-box,’’ which is often 
thoroughly studied by ministers and adults, 
and is not left entirely for the younger 
readers. 


In a recent number of the Christian Regis- 
ter, under the head of ‘Religious Intelli- 
gence,’’ appeared a report of a Sunday-school 
anniversary at Rowe, Mass. We desire to 
call attention to the thorough and enthusias- 
tic work which Mr. Pressey is carrying on in 
this department of his church. We think it 
would be well for superintendents and 
teachers to correspond with Rev. Mr. Pres- 
sey, and obtain facts relating to his methods. 
This anniversary brought out the results of 
the past instruction during the year, and the 
whole effect was to create a fine spirit. Our 
Sunday-school work is too much of a frag- 
mentary nature. Whatever will unify matters 
is a great gain. But there is something even 
beyond this in the deepening of interest 
amgng the pupils. Anything of this kind 
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undertaken in common, and brought forward 
in such a public fashion, tends to give dig- 
nity and zeal to what would otherwise be the 
ordinary routine life of a Sunday-school. If 
there could be more review work, more sum- 
ming-up by the minister and superintendent, 
more anniversary gatherings, by so much we 
are very sure would most of our Sunday- 
schools get great gain. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


February has proved a busy month for the 
national officers. Besides a large volume of 
office work, mailing of Word and Work, 
committee meetings regarding the March 
Union Rally, the various conferences, and 
the fair, the secretary has been engaged for 
every Sunday evening. Last Sunday evening 
the president spoke at Concord, the vice- 
president at Barre, the former president at 
Lexington, and the secretary at Uxbridge, 
while the Friday previous the Field Agent 
and the secretary were at Haverhill. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCE. 


March 12, ‘‘What does it Mean to you to 
be Saved?’ Phil. ii. 12, 13. Read Whit- 
tier’s ‘‘Two Rabbis,’’ which closes with our 
motto. 


° 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO YOU TO BE SAVED? 


BY REV. K. E. ADAMS. 


When we speak of ‘‘being saved,’* we imply 
that something is, has been, rescued from 
something, for something. Without the 
first ‘‘something’’ the whole process is im- 
possible; without the second, needless; with- 
out the third, valueless. If you and I have 
nothing to start with,—no powers, no abili- 
ties, no possibilities of being worth anything 
to ourselves and to others, —we can hardly be 
either saved or lost. If there is nothing 
that can harm us, if there are no evil influ- 
ences that can lower our manhood or woman- 
hood, making us useless, if not positively 
dangerous, characters, then salvation is unnec- 
essary. On the other hand, if there is noth- 
ing good which we can do, if there are no 
better mental and moral ideals to be realized, 
or, indeed, if we do not intend to become 
helpful members of society, why, there is no 
particular gain in being saved. 

This last sentence. it seems to me, con- 
tains the real answer to the question. ‘‘To 
be saved’’ means ‘‘to be made useful.’’ 
Salvation is a positive thing. A vessel is 
not saved simply when it is beached in a 
storm: rather it is when it is carried into 

_ port and refitted and sent out again to do its 
work. A young man is saved not simply as 
he is freed from evil habits, but, as morally 
refitted, inspired by a nobler and stronger 
purpose, he is sent forth into the world to do 
something and count for something. 

Of course, in one sense we are never saved 
till we die, if then. The final verdict as to 
our usefulness is the verdict that the hand of 


God might write on our tombstones. Still, 
in another sense, we are saved when our 
ships are headed on the right course. Only, 


mind you, we must not be anchored: we 
must be sailing on the right course, striving 
to redeem the promise thaat we made to God 
and to our fellows and ourselves. A penny 
saved is zof a penny earned,—at least, when 
the penny is a life. It is rather a penny to 
be earned in the future. 

Bnt we earn it by spending it. To be 
saved is to be able to give one’s self and be 
worth the giving. Noah sailing off in the 


ark, leaving the world to swim and drown;} 


Lot fleeing for his life from, Sodom,—these 
are hardly heroic figures compared with the 
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rabbi over whom was repeated that almost 
Spartan epitaph, ‘‘He saved others: himself 
he cannot save.’’ We win, we realize, the 
truest salvation when we play our real part 
in the world and give ourselves, our rescued 
and restored powers, to help the lives around us. 
To be saved is to be spent, yet not waste- 
fully. There is a sort of popular political 
economy which glorifies extravagance, and 
praises the man who throws away his thou- 
sands on a supper ora ball. But, to spend 
and save at the same time, one’s life must 
be given for a useful purpose. His strength 
must be invested in something that will be 
of substantial benefit to the world and him- 
self. The mental powers saved by the course 
in college are not to be spent simply in tell- 
ing stories: the physical powers saved by 
that Southern trip or long summer outing 
have other uses besides dancing and whist 
and cycling. When the hero of Kipling’s 
poem, ‘‘Mulholland’s Contract,’’ was rescued 
from his peril, it was not to lounge around 
the wharves, exhibiting his strength to admir- 
ing stevedores. Instead he was to be spent 
according to that divine message :— 


‘*So back you go to the cattle-boat, 
And preach my gospel there. ’’ 


I like to emphasize this positive side of sal- 
vation. There is, of course, the question, — 
‘*Saved —from what?’? We can be saved 
from so many things,—so many things be- 
sides drunkenness and ignorance. In the last 
stanzas of Tennyson’s ‘‘Maud’’ there is the 
picture of a young man saved from a morbid 
pessimism, to 


‘*Wake to the higher aims 
Of a land that has lost for a little her lust of 
gold, 
And love of a peace that was full of wrongs 
and shames, ’’ 


and spend himself in devotjon to his country 
and to a noble cause. So, also, we can be 
saved from laziness and selfishness, —saved 
from a reckless tongue and a careless heart, 
from pride and envy. Remember there is a 
sort of partial salvation. We can be saved 
from ignorance, but lost in selfishness; saved 
from envy, but-lost in idleness. To be made 
truly useful, however, we must be given not 
only keen minds, but loving hearts; not only 
generous spirits, but earnest aims and strong 
wills. 

I say ‘‘we must be given’’; yet, after all, 
to quote from Olive Schreiner, ‘‘Salvation 
is from within: it is wrought out by the 
soul itself through suffering and in time.’’ 
‘*What does it mean to you to be saved?’’ 
To me it means striving, —eternal striving, — 
but striving upward. 


- Church News. 


Announcements, 


Cambridge Association of Ministers: meet- 
ing on Monday, March 6, with Rev. A. P. 
Reccord, at the Colonial Club, 20 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. Dinner at 1 P.M. 
Subject, ‘‘A Working Conference.’’ Hilary 
Bygrave, Scribe. 


On Sunday afternoon, March 5, a party 
from Hampton Institute, Virginia, will ad- 
dress the South Congregational Church, cor- 
ner Exeter and Newbury Streets. Dr. Frissell 
will speak, and other gentlemen. The music 
will be conducted by a company of the stu- 
dents. 


Boston.— King’s Chapel: Noon service, 
Wednesday March 8, will be conducted by 
Rev. John W. Suter of the Church of the 
Epiphany, Winchester, Mass. 


Sunday School Union, Monday, February 
20, considered the subject ‘‘The Gain to 
Religious Emotion from the Unitarian View 
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of God and of Jesus.’’ Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer of New York, in opening the subject, 
said: When we realize that there is but one 
Energy in the universe, and all forces are 
modes of its manifestation, eternal life its 
life, eternal love its love; when we become 
conscious of the absolute unity of God, and 
that we live because God lives,—we should 
be quickened by an emotion that should help 
us to abandon our souls to God’s will, and 
feel the beatitude of Jesus when he said, ‘‘I 
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Health Cereal Preparations.—The heart of barley, 
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Wheat Flour.” Their goods have come to be known as 
the “Criss Cross Cereals,” the criss cross lines on the 
face of each package being a part of their trade-mark. 


Worth Reading.—Every reader of this paper who 
is meditating the purchase of furniture will do well to 
turn to another column, and read the good advice given 
there by the Paine Furniture Company in the article 
entitled ‘““The Comfort Limit.” There are several divid- 
ing lines in every article of furniture which mark the 
extreme limit of economy, the beginning of comfort, the 
limit of convenience, and the limit of adornment. The 
existence of these {lines is made clear to the reader in 
the article mentioned, and it is well worth reading. 
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THE address of Rev. George M. Bodge is 
Westwood, Mass. 
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THE address of Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn, 
assistant to Dr. R. Heber Newton, rector of All Souls’ 


Episcopal Church, New York City, is corner of Madison 
Avenue and 66th Street. 


Deaths. 


In Boston, 2ust ult., Emily Rogers Morison, widow of 
Rey. John Hopkins Morison, D.D., aged 84 yrs. 10 mos. 
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and my Father are one.’’ Mr, Van Ness of 
Boston said Unitarians are often charged 
with loss of emotional power in giving up 
the deity of Jesus;. but far more emotional 
fervor should: be aroused by the stupendous 
conception of one God. Mrs. James A. 
Beatley defined emotion as feeling that comes 
to us from thinking, and, the higher the emo- 
tion, the less tendency there is to put it into 
form. We need to see the clearness and sim- 
plicity of Jesus as the Teacher of univer- 
sal religion. Jesus exemplified the normal 
life between the human child and heavenly 
Father. He leads us to God, and stands for 
perfect union of the thinking mind and lov- 
ing heart. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Appleton Chapel, 
Sunday evening, March 5, at 7.30. Rev. 
George Hodges, D.D., of Cambridge, will 
preach. ‘ 


Chicago, Ill.—There was a regular meet- 
ing of the directors of the Western Unitarian 
Conference at 175. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
on Wednesday, February 15. Present, 
Messrs. J. R. Effinger, C. F. Elliott, F. C. 
Southworth, H. W. Brough, and A. W. 
Gould. The secretary reported that Presi- 
dent Shorey would not be able to attend, and 
thereupon Mr. Effinger was chosen presiding 
officer. The secretary also reported that at 
the last regular meeting of the board, on De- 
cember 29, there had been no quorum; but, 
inasmuch as immediate action was necessary 
in settling the place for our next annual 
meeting and naming a Programme Committee, 
the members of the directors who met on De- 
cember 29 took the responsibility of taking 
action on these points. In order to make 
this action regular, the secretary suggested 
that the directors at the present meeting 
should approve the action of the members 
present on December 29. Consequently, it 
was voted that the conference should meet 
on May 23-25, 1899, at Chicago, with the 
First Church, and that the Programme Com- 
mittee consist of the minister of the First 
Church, the secretary of the Western Unita- 
tian Conference, and the secretaries of the 
different State conferences within the West- 
ern Conference. The secretary then presented 
the programme, as reported by the Pro- 
gramme Committee. This programme was 
approved by the directors with very few 
changes, and the secretary was directed to 
correspond with the different persons who 
were to be invited to take part in the meet- 
ing. It was further voted that the Pro- 
gramme Committee should be authorized to 
make any changes that seemed desirable in 
filling up the programme. The _ secretary 
recommended that an earnest effort be made 
to secure as large an attendance as possible 
at the next annual meeting, and also to se- 
cure pledges from all of our churches in the 
Western Conference, stating the definite sum 
they would be willing to contribute toward 
the missionary work of the Western Confer- 
ence during the coming year. For this pur- 
pose it was voted that the president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer of the conference, to- 
gether with Miss Safford of Sioux City and 
Miss Buck of Cleveland, be a committee to 
prepare such a letter and send it to all of our 
churches, along with a definite statement of 
the exact amount of money necessary to con- 
tinue our work the coming year, and the 
amount that could be fairly expected from 
each church. 


Unity Church, Rev. J. S. Thomson: The 
sermon topic for February 19 was ‘‘Cain and 
Abel in Chicago’’; for February 26, 
‘‘Death.’’ On Friday evening. February 17, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomson were at home in the 
parlors of the church to welcome new-comers 
in the.congregation, of whom quite a number 
attended. The 
nished the entertainment for the evening, and 
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all ‘seemed to have a pleasant time. A new 
feature has just been introduced into the Sun- 
day-school in the shape of an orchestra, 
which numbers one or two of the Sunday- 
school boys among its members. It is too 
soon to be able to tell what the effect will 
be, but on the first Sunday the children 
seemed to put more spirit into their singing. 
On Wednesday evening, March 1, Mr. F. 
Hopkinson Smith, the artist and writer, will 
lecture at Unity Church for the benefit of the 
Elm Street Settlement. It is hoped that the 
lecture will be a social and financial success. 


Gardner, Mass.—The young people of the 
First Unitarian Parish are working earnestly 
while their church is without a pastor. Miss 
Maria Baldwin, principal of the Agassiz 
Grammar School, Cambridge, gave her in- 
spiring paper on ‘‘Harriet Beecher Stowe’’ 
before the guild and friends. Last Sunday 
evening they invited the societies of Win- 
chendon and Templeton and of the local Uni- 
versalist church to meet with them, each so- 
ciety furnishing a speaker for a few minutes. 


Greenfield, Mass.—Rev. J. D. Reid: A 
Unity Club has been organized, meeting 
fortnightly, the Literary and Entertainment 
Committees alternating in furnishing pro- 
grammes for the meetings, which have been 
largely attended, promoting social life. The 
Alliance Branch is strong and active. At its 
opening meeting Mr. Reid gave a fine ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Development of Liberal Re- 
ligion.’’ At its midwinter meeting, Febru- 
ary 2, Rev. Bradley Gilman of Springfield 
gave an address on ‘‘Forms and Ceremonies 
as Helps to Religion.’’ Although the day 
was severely cold, an audience of over eighty 
was present. The address was followed by a 
pleasant reception in the church parlor. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society has held a successful fair 
and a birthday party, and is doing good work 
for charities. The ladies furnished a fine 
dinner for the Connecticut Valley Association 
of Liberal Ministers, which met here Mon- 
day, February 13. Mr. Reid’s sermon on 
February 19, in commemoration of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, attracted a large congrega- 
tion, and gave universal satisfaction. 


Keene, N.H.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
C. B. Elder: The Unitarian Club held its 
regular meeting on February 15 in the Parish 
House. Rev. S. A. Eliot spoke on the or- 
ganization of our work. He was followed by 
Rev. J. D. Reid of Greenfield and Rev. 
Charles B. Elder. There was the usual 
good attendance. 


Milford, N.H.—Rev. A. J. Rich: At the 
meeting of the First Unitarian Society to act 
upon the pastor’s resignation, of which men- 
tion has been made in the Register, it was 
unanimously voted not to accept the resigna- 
tion. Subsequently, a letter from Mr. Rich 
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was read, in which he stated that he wished 
the resignation to be final; and the resigna- 
tion was regretfully accepted, the same to 
take effect the first of May. A committee 
was appointed to put on record in the Chris- 
tian Register an added testimonial to those 
already printed of the sentiments of regret for 
the breaking of ties between pastor and peo- 
ple of more, than eight years of happy united 
work, and a prayer that he may find in the 
near future as large and encouraging a field 
of labor as the one he leaves and one finan- 
cially able to offer a more adequate support. 
Likewise the society wishes heartily and 
unanimously to express its high regard for 
Mrs. Rich, its appreciation of her wise and 
helpful influence in all the activities that 
have contributed to the interest and welfare 
of the church, and in the wider circle of the 
community at large. 


Oakland, Cal—Rev. J. T. Sunderland: 
The annual meeting of the Unitarian church, 
held on the evening of the 13th, was the 
largest in recent years. Two hundred and 
fifty persons sat down to supper at six o’clock. 
When the supper was over, the large company 
remained at the tables for two hours, listen- 
ing to brief reports of the various church 
activities, music, and short addresses from 
leading members of the congregation, men 
and women. A high spirit of earnestness 
and enthusiasm prevailed, auguring well for 
the future of the church. A large number of 
young people were present, among whom 
there is a decided revival of interest in the 
work of the church. Steps are being taken 
for the organization of a Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. The Sunday congregations 
during January and February have been par- 
ticularly large. An important event in the 
church’s activity is the beginning of a regu- 
lar monthly publication of a sermon by the 
pastor, under the title ‘‘A Pacific Coast 
Pulpit.”’ The subjects of the January and 
February sermons are: ‘‘Forward! A Sermon 
for the New Year,’’ and ‘‘How to make our 
Country Great and Glorious.’” The sermons 
will be employed, not only for circulation in 
Oakland, but for general Post-office Mission 
use. 4 


Omaha, Neb.—Unity Church, Rev. New- 
ton M. Mann: We have recently been favored 
by the presence over Sunday of Rev. Mary A. 
Safford and Rev. Marie H. Jenney of Sioux 
City, the latter preaching in the morming. In 
the evening Miss Safford gave her illustrated 
lecture on ‘‘Jesus in Picture, Poem, and 
Song.’’? The day fell in an unfortunate 
**spell of weather,’’ the coldest on record, 
which kept all but the very warm-hearted at 
home; but those who came out were much 
impressed. The lecture is a fine combina- 
tion of exposition, pictures, and music, ap- 
pealing t6 the eye, the ear, and the imagina- 
tion. A few weeks since, in the absence of 
Mr. Mann, the pulpit was supplied by Miss 
M. Rowena Morse of the Omaha High 
School, who took the whole service like any 
minister, preaching a sermon which was 
greatly appreciated. How little we know 
what preaching power we have in the pews! 
March 6, 7, 9, and 10 Mr. Nagarkar of Bom- 
bay is to give four of his lectures here, with 
stereopticon illustrations. The monthly 
supper, falling in the midst of these lectures, 
will be turned into a modest sort of ban- 
quet. Ten or twelve leading citizens, mem- 
bers of the church, and Mr. Nagarkar are ex- 
pected to respond to toasts. 


Plymouth, Mass.—First Church, Rev. 
Charles P. Lombard: This second winter 
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within the walls of the New Memorial 
Church is filled with interest for its members, 
who are very happy in the hope that the be- 
ginning of next year will see the completion 
of the interior of the church edifice, the out- 
side being now finished, the fine bronze tab- 
lets presented by two members of the congre- 
gation having lately been placed on the front. 
Meanwhile the parish have their Sunday ser- 
vices in the vestry (Kendall Hall), where 
the Woman’s Alliance meetings are held 
weekly, with a large attendance. One week 
in each month Mr. Lombard and a committee 
of ladies give good papers on the study of 
Unitarian history and belief. Mrs. James 
Beatley of Boston gave recently her interest- 
ing paper on ‘‘Things we most Need,’’ which 
was followed by refreshments and a social 
hour. This winter a new society, under the 
leadership of the pastor’s wife, has been 
added, called the Young Women’s Alliance, 
who among other good works have given the 
music and hymns for vesper services. A 
course of six entertainments, similar to those 
given last winter, has added to the social life 
of the parish. 


Uxbridge, Mass.— First Congregational 
Society, Rev. C. A. Roys: A Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union has been organized. 
On Sunday evening, February 19, the na- 
tional secretary spoke on the work of the 
union. Questions were asked, and much in- 
terest manifested. 


Warwick, Mass.—Rev. Margaret B. 
Barnard, pastor, sent Rev. B. F. McDaniel 
to supply the pulpit February 5. All enjoyed 
him very much. We wish we had thousands 
to offer,—money and people,—that we might 
hear him often. Our mid-winter fair came 
off January 26, and was successful socially 
and financially. Contributions were received 
from the Chelsea and Jamaica Plain Alli- 
ances, and from friends in Arlington, Boston, 
and Chicago. 


Westwood, Mass.—The installation of 
Rev. George M. Bodge took place at the 
church Sunday, February 19, at 3 P.M., the 
following being the order of services: In- 
vocation, Rev. T. Emest Allen; reading 
of the first hymn, Rev. J. Worsley Austin; 
Scripture lesson. Rev. E. C. Abbott; prayer, 
Rev. Henry F. Jenks; sermon, Rev. William 
H. Lyon, D.D.; welcome to the parish, 
Rev. C. S. Locke; right hand of fellowship, 
Rev. A. G. Pettengill; address to the congre- 
gation, Rev. James De Normandie, D.D. ; 
reading of closing hymn, Rev. William W. 
Locke; benediction by the pastor. The ser- 
vices were enriched by fine music. 


Worcester, Mass.—South Church, Rev. 
George W. Kent: A meeting in the interests 
of the young people was held Sunday evening, 
February 5. President Boyden of the Young 
People’s Religious Union spoke earnestly of 
the purpose of the union. The national sec- 
retary answered questions ; and upon motion 
of Rev. A. S. Garver a second meeting was 
appointed in Unity Church, March 5. Atthis 
meeting Rev. E. J. Prescott, the union field 
agent, and Rev. A. G. Pettengill will speak. 
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Pleasantrics. 


Some families are so old they have become 
monotonous. —Detroit Journal. 


‘*What are pauses?’’ the teacher asked the 
first class in grammar. ‘‘Things that grows 
on cats and dogs,’’ answered the smallest 
girl. —Selected. 


From the Bank.—One of the clerks invited 
Flynn to see his new house on Commonwealth 
Avenue; and, after looking it over, the clerk 
invited him to call again. ‘‘Oh, once is 
enough, sir!’’ 


The key to the door of the ministers’ room 
in Appleton Chapel, Harvard University, un- 
til recently bore, and perhaps now bears, this 
inscription, written by the janitor, ‘‘This is 
the chappel cloes room.’’—Congregationalist. 


One of the most proper. newspapers in 
the country gave the other day a report of a 
Sunday -school celebration, where pieces 
were recited, among them being one the 
reporter gave as ‘‘Sam Dolphin,’’ by Long- 
fellow.—TZzhe Critic. 


A clerical friend, having read in the Zimes 
a series of definitions of the word ‘‘liar,’’ 
supplies one of the word ‘‘lie,’’ as follows: 
**A teacher asked for a good definition of 
a lie, when a boy said, ‘‘A lie is an abomi- 
nation to the Lord, and a very present help 
in time of trouble.’’—Chattanooga Times. 


Punch has a scene in which a district visi- 
tor is shown entering the cottage of a poor 
woman. The visitor is evidently new to the 
business, and somewhat embarrassed. The 
cottager says to her: ‘‘I’m quite well, thank 


yer, miss; but I ain’t seed you afore. Y’re 
fresh at it, ain’t yer, miss?’’ ‘‘I have never 
visited you before, Mrs. Johnson.’’ The 


woman dusts a chair. ‘‘Well,’’ she says, 
‘‘yer sits down here, an’ yer reads me a 
short psalm, yer gives me a shillin’, an’ then 
yer goes!’’ 


A noted Sunday-school worker, living in 
Kansas, was once asked to talk to the chil- 
dren of a Sunday-school on the subject of 
‘“Temperance.’’ He is very earnest in the 
cause, and wears a bit of blue ribbon as a 
badge of his principles. Rising before the 
school, he spoke to them awhile, then, in 
conclusion, pointed to his bit of blue ribbon, 
and said, ‘‘Now can any of you children 
give me a reason why I am not a drunkard?’’ 
‘There was no reply for a moment. Then a 
childish little voice in the extreme rear of 
the room piped out clearly, ‘‘’Cause this is 
a prohibition town.’’ 


The following story is told of Mr. La- 
bouchere, father of the first Lord Taunton: 
‘As a young man, Labouchere was employed 
in the great mercantile house of Hope. 
When it came time to marry, having dis- 
creetly made his own choice of the lady, he 
applied to Sir Francis Baring for leave to 
pay his addresses to his daughter. Sir Fran- 
cis demurred, as Labouchere, though a rising 
young man, had no fortune. “But if Hope 
takes me into partnership?’ said Labouchere. 
‘Oh, es, if Hope takes you into partner- 


ship.’ Labouchere then went to Hope, and 
intimated his wish for this arrangement. 
Hope, in his turn, demurred. ‘But if I 


marry Baring’s daughter?’ said Labouchere. 
‘Oh, if you marry Baring’s daughter’— 
This was enough for Labouchere. He con- 
cluded his wooing by marrying Baring’s 
daughter, whereupon he became a partner in 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


BAKING 
PowDER 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SGETS Beciges sigy eee ere eee ee 
fieBiities eee 


se cece sceseresecccees 


$2,127,428.44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’. 's Office. 
BEN]. F. SER President. 
ALFRED D. FO OSTE 
oe 


ae 
M. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


Educational. 


DIVINITY: SCHOOL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
An Undenominational School of Theology. 


The School has ten instructors connected with several 
different denominations. 
Only college graduates eligible for the degree of B.D. 
The instruction offered covers eighty-one hours a week. 
Courses in Harvard College are open without charge. 
ba opportunities are offered for post-graduate 
stu 
OF the 118 students who have gone from the School i in 
the last four years, 10 are still een 6 are teachers, r 
a missionary of the American Board, and 75 are Santor 
of churches, as follows: Bceertat, 4 Disciples, r_Dutch 
Reformed, , §, Episcopal, 5 Methodist, r7 Orthodox Congre- 
gational, 6 Presbyterian, 33 Unitarian, x Universalist. 
The Tuition Fee is $150 per year. 
For further information address, Ropert S. Morison, 
Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


Dr. & Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home.—The ‘large and_generous mansion-house of 
the late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis 
court. 18 girls resident. ScHoot.—New building this 
large, well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable 
desks ; 60 es non-resident. Further particulars—illus- 
trated ‘cata ogue upon addressing 

Joun MacDurrig, Ph.D. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FGius 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOST 
Miss CAROLINE R. eR ARK}? rincipals. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH = (46th Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL sot. 


Family and Home School for both sexes. 
ALLEN BROTH 


Individual 


135.99 ce 
11,707.55 | respon 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH 


am especially Loess to 2 aes liberally for all Western 
e Investments. ees nor commissions. Cor- 
lence solicited. 


s. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
; Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS 
PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS ST. 
BOSTON 


ITH commodious rooms, 
large and fast Presses, 
Type-setting Machines, new and 
modern material, the establish- 
ment ranks with the best for 
the execution of Letterpress or 
Plate Printing. 


Mercantile and 
Job Printing 


No Job is too small or none too 
large to receive careful attention 


The Pamphlet Bindery, included in the 
office, is furnished with every facility for 


Hope’s.’’ rs ©! rapid and good work. 
“HURCH  «ceenu: Jonn H. Pray, Sons & Co. im 3 
=. cc FACTURERS’ CARPETS. AND UPHOLSTERY, © -— | 
ARPETS. pricts.. 658 yacuincren sty BOSTON. 


